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THE 1922 BUILDING OUTLOOK 


commerce, finance and industry have de- 

voted their energies and money without 
measure to attempts at foretelling future condi- 
tions in their various fields and deducing the prob- 
able consequences. Their actions constitute con- 
scious or unconscious recognition of the truth of 
the proverb “He who does not look before him, 
must take misfortunes for his earnings.” The 
Chinese even went further than to warn of disas- 
ter in the event of failure to look ahead. They 
pointed out alluring possibilities of wealth that 


| \ROM time immemorial, the leaders in trade, 


QUERY No. 1 








sixth architect or architectural office on Tue 
American ArcuITECT’s subscription list without 
reference to location, prominence or any other 
consideration : 

1. Do you believe the present cost of building 
will be materially reduced in your locality 
during 1922? 

2. What is the approximate amount in dol- 
lars of the work which you have on your 
boards or in prospect ¢ 

3. What are the chief obstacles to this work 
going ahead promptly,—lack of money,— 


QUERY No. 3 QUERY No.4 {| QUERY No.5 


Reniten ——T QUERY Percentage ascribing diffi- — ™ 
| Reniies received im | ooa | cultlesinsomedegreeto | Percentage | Percentage 
Section from which replies | | Average s > 
were received 3 work per || % 5 SYe 

| ‘n - ae office reply- | a > es eee ¥ ° n me 

| | 8 75.5 7"3 lee | | | 
New England States .... 26.2 62.8 11.0 979,000. 52.2 45.4 84.0 4.5 | 93.1 0.66 98. 
Norih Atlantic States ... 98 | 81.7 8.5 958,000. 60.5 | 53.5 80.2 11.2 | 84.5 | 0.66 98. 
South Eastern States ... 20.0 80.0 0 963,000. 70.0 10.0 30.0 0 100. 0 100 
South Western States ... 0. 100. 0 405,000. 50.0 50.0 72.7 47 | 95.2 0.33 99.0 
Middle States 2.sccccsess 16.6 76.4 7.0 1,796,000. 61.6 42.4 77.7 21 | 978 | 10 98.5 

| | | 

Western BUMS ockciccscs 10.2 89.8 0. || 705,000. 46.1 33.3 69.2 25.6 | 743 | 2.0 97.5 
lL eer 15.0 | 79.0 6.0 | 1,170,000. 57.1 43.8 76.1 6.0 | 92.5 3.0 96.0 


might attend the possessor of prophetic vision. 
Their saying has it “He who could see only three 
days into futurity, might enrich himself for- 
ever.” In any event, the importance of being 
forewarned of impending situations needs no de- 
fensive argument, and with the purpose of as- 
certaining the actual conditions obtaining in the 
construction field, THe American ARCHITECT 
has recently conducted an investigation among 
architects, manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment, and money loaning institutions. 
In order to secure as accurate an estimate as 
possible of the amount of work on the boards in 
architects’ offices and the opinions of architects 
concerning pertinent questions in this connection, 
the following questionnaire was sent to every 


labor conditions,—or belief on part of 
owners that costs are coming down in the 
near future ? 

4. Is there any scarcity of labor in your 
locality ? 

5. Is there any scarcity of materials in your 
locality ? 

6. What is the attitude of loaning institutions 

towards building loans ? 

Between 700 and 800 inquiries were sent out 
and approximately 300 replies were received. 
These have been tabulated, with the results as 
shown on the above table. 

More than a casual glance at this table is neces- 
sary to comprehend fully the significance of the 
story which it tells. For example, sentiment in 
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New England regarding question No. 1 differs 
widely from that in the Southwestern states, where 
the opinion of those architects replying to the 
questionnaire was unanimous that there would be 
no material reduction in the cost of building 
during 1922. Probably the average of the en- 
tire country gives as accurate information on this 
question as can be had at this time. With 79 
per cent. of the architects believing there will be 
no material reduction in the cost of building, 
there is little encouragement for a client who 
favors postponing his building operation for an- 
other year. 

The answers to query No. 2 are surprising to 
those people who have maintained that there was 
little or no activity in architects’ offices. From the 
table it appears that work in the Southwestern 
states is starting more slowly than in any other 
section and that the middle states are leading. 
The average per office of $1,170,000.00 worth of 
work, if maintained throughout the country, 
would give approximately $6,000,000,000.00 
worth of work now on architects’ boards. Un- 
doubtedly some of this work will not go ahead 
during 1922, but on the other hand, there are mil- 
lions, perhaps billions, of dollars’ worth of work, 
not now contemplated, which will develop dur- 
ing the next year. 

The answers to query No. 3 seem to indicate 
that the greatest obstacle to work going ahead 
promptly is the belief on the part of owners that 
prices will drop in the near future. There is 
only one section of the country where this is not 
true and that is the Southwestern states, where 
the greatest difficulty seems to be a lack of money. 
In general, labor conditions do not seem to offer 
the barrier that they did a year ago, and yet the 
letters received seem to indicate that in some 
of the principal cities reductions in wages must 
be effected before labor conditions will be con- 
ducive to the carrying out of the large building 
programs contemplated. 

The replies to question No. 4 seem definitely 
to establish the fact that there is no labor short- 
age at the present time. 

The same can be said in regard to question No. 
5. Building materials and equipment are now 
available in any quantities demanded. 

The answers to question No. 6 are so varied 
that it was not feasible to tabulate them. They 
range all the way from the statement that “There 
ain’t no such animal as a building loan” to the 
architect who reports the loaning institutions very 
liberal and no difficulty whatever in securing 
money for any legitimate project. However, in 
something like 80 per cent. of the letters received 
dissatisfaction with the conditions in the loaning 
market was expressed. 

To sum up the impressions gained from a care- 
ful perusal of the replies to this questionnaire, it 
would seem that, from the architects’ viewpoint, 


scarcity of money and difficulties in securing it, 
taken together with the widespread impression on 
the part of owners that building costs are prob- 
ably going to drop in the near future, consti- 
tute the principal obstacles to the resumption of 
building on an unprecedented scale. 

In order to ascertain whether there was any 
basis for the owners’ belief in the reduction of 
costs, a questionnaire asking the following infor- 
mation was sent to approximately 600 principal 
manufacturers of building materials and equip- 
ment. Replies were received from 45 per cent. 
of those addressed, with the following results: 

1. Do you believe the cost of your product 

will be materially reduced during 1922? 

Less than 10 per cent. replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

2. Is there a prospect of labor cost coming 

down in the near future ¢ 

Fourteen per cent. replied in the affirmative; 
80 per cent. in the negative and 6 per cent. were 
non-committal. 

3. Have you capacity for greater output? In 
other words, are you running at full capac- 
ity now? 

Twelve per cent. of those replying are now run- 
ning at capacity, the balance all the way down 
to 25 per cent. The average is probably around 
50 per cent. 

4. Have you any trouble in securing shipping 

facilities ? 

The answer to this question is one that is partic- 
ularly gratifying, in view of the difficulties ex- 
perienced a few years ago. Only two manufac- 
turers reported any difficulty, a percentage of less 
than 1 per cent. 

5. Are there any obstacles to your making 

prompt shipment of any order received ¢ 

Only 4 per cent. of those replying answered in 
the affirmative, which seems to indicate a partic- 
ularly favorable condition for increased build- 
ing activity. 

Our investigation of the conditions among 
loaning institutions was the most unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive of any which we have under- 
taken. Less than 25 per cent. of the institutions 
addressed made reply to the following letter: 
Dear Sirs: 

In canvassing the situation in the building 
field in an effort to determine just why needed 
building is not going forward more rapidly, we 
have been informed many times that there are 
two main obstacles in the way of a_ building 
boom. 

First —The belief on the part of owners that 

building costs are coming down. 

Second—The difficulty in securing building 

loans, and permanent mortgages. 

In our issue of January 4th, we propose to dis- 
cuss these questions, and are at present conduct- 
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ing an investigation to determine the true state 
of affairs concerning these two: points. 

If you are in sympathy with our efforts to 
present the facts, will you please write us, stat- 
ing the attitude of your institution towards loan- 
ing money on buildings? 

Are you prepared to make such loans ? 

If so, what percentage of present cost do you 
consider a full loan ? 

Is there plenty of money to loan on buildings 
in which the owner has invested a fair equity ? 

Thanking you for your co-operation, we are 

Very truly yours, 


Sixty per cent. of those replying evaded the 
questions or stated that their investment policy at 
the present time did not include building loans. 
The most frank statement received was one to the 
effect that so far as funds were available, loans 
were being made, not in excess of 50 per cent. of 
the institution’s own valuation. The opinion was 
expressed by some that while money is not yet 
plentiful for this purpose, there were indications 
that it would be so within the next three or four 
months. 


In considering the entire subject of building 
now it would seem that an architect might safely 
advise a client as follows: 

First, that if he is not in position to finance 
his operation and must look for a loan from the 
generally recognized loaning institutions, the first 
move is to make sure of the money to carry on the 
project before any further expenses are incurred. 

Second, if the financing can be taken care of or 
satisfactorily arranged, all other factors appear 
favorable. In fact to sum up the situation the 
concensus of opinion in the profession and among 
manufacturers of building materials and equip- 
ment is that there will be no material reduction 
in prices during 1922. There is no scarcity of 
labor. There is no scarcity of materials. Ship- 
ping facilities are ample. Further than that, the 
immense amount of work in prospect will in all 
probability change these conditions within the 
next few months. So it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to go forward with work that can 
be financed as soon as possible. Indeed it is doubt- 
ful if building can be undertaken six months 
from now under anything like as favorable con- 
ditions as at the present time. 


THE BUILDING OUTLOOK IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


By F. E. DAVIDSON, A. L A. 


NY prediction of the building situation for 

the year of 1922 must obviously be based 

on conditions as they now exist and on 
conditions that may reasonably be expected to 
develop as the effect of economic laws which can- 
not be amended’ or repealed. 

The first and most important factor is and will 
unquestionably be the volume of money and 
credits available for new construction. Funds for 
buildings will undoubtedly become available in 
direct proportion as the money now tied up in 
frozen credits is released and interest rates for 
building loans will be reduced in direct propor- 
tion as the Federal Reserve Bank lowers its redis- 
count rate. 

The second factor to be considered is that of 
materials. The average level of the cost of 
building materials will probably only be lowered 
in proportion as the purchasing power of the 
dollar increases (subject to local fluctuations and 
the varying demand). It is obvious that the 
government will find it impossible to secure anv 
material reduction in freight rates, and until 
freight rates are decreased it is probable that 


material costs will remain at approximately their 
present level. 

The third important factor is that of labor. 
The building industry of America must realize 
that during the war a very large percentage of 
the skilled workers left the industry and are now 
employed elsewhere. It must also realize that 
there has been no appreciable accession to the 
ranks of skilled building mechanics by immigra- 
tion; that the stagnation—so termed—in the in- 
dustry for some years has to a very large extent 
disorganized and made inoperative the apprentice 
system in vogue in the large industrial centers, 
and that the officers of the labor unions in an 
effort to provide jobs for their members, have 
erected a barrier against those mechanics who 
would affiliate with them. Should anything like 
a building boom develop there are not enough 
building mechanies to do the work. Skilled build- 
ing mechanies cannot be made over night and if, 
as some have predicted, the spring of 1922 will 
see a general revival of the building industry, the 
probabilities are that the competition for men 
and material will so act as to force the cost of 
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construction to such levels that will in a short time 
effectively stop construction. Owners will not 
construct buildings if the cost is forced to such 
levels that they cannot secure a proper return on 
their investments. 

It is probable that during 1922 there will be 
experienced much difficulty with organized labor. 
In many centers the building trades are thor- 
oughly organized and will oppose to the utmost 
limit of the power of their organizations a reduc- 
tion of wages in proportion to the increase of the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Another important factor which has _pre- 
vented any general resumption of building is that 
the building industry of the nation is in disrepute. 
The investigation by the Lockwood Commission 
in New York, the Dailey Commission in Chica- 
go, the records of the investigations conducted by 
the Department of Justice, the hundreds of in- 
dictments returned by the Federal and State 
Grand Juries against labor officials, contractors 
and material firms, the story of the Arbitration 
Proceedings in San Francisco, Chicago, and other 
centers, the repudiation of written agreements 
and solemn pledges by both contractors’ associa- 
tions and trade unions, the almost universal dis- 
regard of the obligations of citizenship by owners 
who have insisted that their work shall be com- 
pleted at any cost, even involving the payment of 
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graft, the attitude of bankers and loan brokers, 
all have demonstrated the fact that the whole in- 
dustry is permeated with rottenness in all its 
various branches. Apparently fair dealing can- 
not be expected and the time has arrived when a 
new start must be made in an effort to rehabuili- 
tate the industry, since the public apparently has 
no confidence in the fair dealing of either the 
trade unions, contractors’ associations, material 
combines, or of any other factor of the building 
industry. Is it not possible that the coming year 
will witness a spiritual revival in the industry 
when its driving forces will be directed to a gen- 
eral house cleaning, realizing that no half-way 
measures can or will accomplish the desired 
result ? 

Ts it not also possible that the public, realizing 
the utter futility of relying upon contractors’ 
associations and trade unions to perfect agreements 
affecting the building industry and for which 
the industry must pay, will demand a general de- 
velopment and an adoption of the plan adopted 
by San Francisco to handle the labor problem ? 
Ts it not reasonable to assume that in direct ratio 
as the building industry in the various localities 
is rehabilitated in the confidence of the building 
public, will a general revival occur, limited only 
by the factors of available money, available mate- 
rials and available labor? 











A MODERN CATHEDRAL FOR AN 
INDUSTRIAL CITY 


BY ALFRED GRANGER, Architect 


With a Foreword by the Right Reverend William Lawrence, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts 


Foreword 


MY DEAR MR. GRANGER :— 


I HAVE read your thesis and looked at the illustrations with much interest. I do not feel 
able to criticize the plans either in detail or in general, but am glad to jot down this mem- 
orandum. 


In the first place, I think it is time that the Church of the twentieth century should give 
careful consideration to such changes of architecture and construction as will adapt the Christian 
Church both in the conditions of its worship and its work to the conditions of the present, and 
so far as we know the coming century. There is much in what you say in the preliminary part 
of your paper, and there is to my mind a distinct lack of original thought in matters of architec- 
ture and construction in the Church in this country. 


Again, while a great Gothic cathedral may be in place in very few cities, I have my doubts 
as to whether it is in place in many of the cities in this country. While of course it ts most 
appropriate for a few great services throughout the year, there is an enormous waste in connec- 
tion with all the other services. Or to put it in another form, I am much afraid that our Church is 
being led into a great cost for bricks and mortar and beauty of architecture, all very well, which 
in time will mean a very heavy fixed charge on the Church for a comparatively inadequate 
return. 


Again, in any cathedral construction the conditions of the American parishes must be con- 
sidered. At present the strength of a diocese its in the parishes; and if a cathedral draws into 
the vortex of its influence and uplifting worship much of the spiritual constituency of the 
parishes, the diocese will grow weaker. Our aim in Boston at present has been to emphasize 
for down town Cathedral the week-day worship and the fact that tt is a centre for the transients, 
the people living in boarding houses; and to discourage the regular family constitwency which 
should go to make up the strength of the parish churches. And in connection with that should 
be, as you well suggest, the diocesan working centre. Unfortunately in Boston we have not the 
space where our Cathedral now is. 


Whether such a plan as you suggest, wherein the working part of the institutional and 
working features of the Diocese have swch a strong emphasis as compared with the cathedral 
itself would meet the sentiment of the American people I am not sure; but your studies are, tt 
seems to me, in the right direction in bringing before the Church people of the country a fresh 
suggestion in regard to the architecture and construction of an American Cathedral. 

I am with you, too, in feeling that where it is possible a cathedral should be in the very 
midst of the population. Think of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, if it were placed today in Bel- 
gravia or Knightsbridge. 


It is pleasant to hear from a former Tech. student. I remain, with kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
WM. LAWRENCE, 
Bishop, Diocese of Massachusetts. 


November, 1921 











HEN the great Gothic Cathedrals were 

built in the Middle Ages, they accurately 

expressed the life of their day. Aside 
from their architectural beauty, the quality which 
has made them the extreme expression of Art and 
has made them invaluable to succeeding ages is 
this quality of Truth, which is a fundamental 
quality of all living Architecture. 

The ancient cathedrals tell the truth and en- 
able us, for our day, to learn the manner of life 
of the days in which they were built. 

In almost every case they are located in centre 
of the local population and around them grew up 
the religious and civic life of the community. 


We are living in an age of intensive industry 
and commerce. This has been especially true of 
the United States since our Civil War, and each 
year the life of the community has gotten farther 
away from the churches which have been moved 
farther and ever farther from the business centres. 
When old Trinity Church, New York, was built 
its slender spire, with its Gothic foliation, domi- 
nated lower Manhattan Island ; now it is complete- 
ly lost among the towering structures of com- 
merce which surround it. 

W. L. George, in his recent book “Hail Colum- 
bia,” praises enthusiastically American commer- 
cial architecture but speaks very slightingly of 
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our Gothic churches, beautiful as they may be in 
themselves, because they are wholly out of touch 
with the life of our day which the Church should 
dominate, not only in its influence upon our lives, 
but also in its outward architectural expression. 
Man, as has been frequently said, is incurably 
religious, and the minds of men, especially of the 
younger generation, are eagerly seeking for some 
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find a solution for the problem which faces the 
religious world today. They know that the Church 
is needed, needed perhaps more than ever before 
in human history, and they also know that the 
Church cannot fulfill her function in life by 
standing aside and allowing outside philanthropic 
organizations to usurp her place, as they are now 
doing in all our large cities. 


Office Space 
'9Jo Sep. 


Plan of Cathedral Floor 


form of spiritual expression which will satisfy 
their souls. 

Many people say that in the new world which 
is now being born out of the World War there is 
no place for the organized church; that it has 
outlived its usefulness and no longer is in touch 
with modern life. 

In the meantime, thoughtful men and women, 
within the church and without, are striving to 


Christ’s Church is not exclusive; and those 
churches which are moved from place to place to 
suit the convenience of the favored classes upon 
whom they, mistakenly I think, believe they de- 
pend for support are not Christ’s Church but 
rather exclusive religious clubs. The populace 
regards them with indifference, if not open deri- 
sion—they do not count. 

The Diocese is the unit of organization in the 
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Episcopal Church and the Cathedral is the Dio- 
cesan Church. As such, it should be located near 
the heart of the Diocesan city; it should be sur- 
rounded with all those organizations necessary for 
it to function in modern life; and it should be 
open to those who seek solace for their souls, day 
and night. Today the necessary organizations 
for a metropolitan cathedral are large and numer- 
ous and demand, for their operation, a very large 
amount of floor space. 

In order to secure space for all of these activi- 
ties, the New York City Diocese located her 
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REVIEW 


cathedral on Morningside Heights, miles from the 
centre of the life of the city. The location is 
superb from the architectural standpoint but, 
when completed, at the cost of many millions, can 
it ever be a cathedral in the true sense of the word, 
the House of GOD for All People? I very much 
fear not. 

For the mass of people whom Christ com- 
manded His disciples to reach, the cost of trans- 
portation to and from the New York Cathedral 
and the time necessarily consumed in transporta- 
tion, make it practically inaccessible. 
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A MODERN CATHEDRAL FOR AN INDUSTRIAL CITY 


ALFRED GRANGER, ARCHITECT 
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Next to New York, Chicago is the greatest com- 
mercial and industrial centre in the United States 
and her population is steadily increasing. Today 
she has no cathedral church, the old Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul having been destroyed by 
fire early in the year 1921. In Chicago land 
values, within walking distance of the “Loop” 
where the great hotels and office buildings are 
located, are prohibitively high and yet—if the 
Cathedral is to function; is to be the centre of the 
life of Christ’s Church in this great industrial 
community—it must be located where the masses 
of the people from the down-town hotels, the 
apartments and the tenements can walk to it. 

It must have, in immediate proximity to it, 
space to house the Executive Offices of the Dio- 
cese; the Church Club; the Woman’s Auxiliary; 
the Visiting Nurses’ Headquarters; a small 
Emergency Hospital; a staff for Rescue and Wel- 
fare Work; an Assembly Room for open meetings 
of social and civic character; an Employment 
Bureau and all those other agencies which are 
necessary if the Church is to function in our 
modern life as Our LORD intended it to function. 

In the accompanying photographs of what I 
have called a “suggestion” for a Cathedral Build- 
ing, I have tried to meet these fundamental <e- 
mands in a modern manner which, if it should be 
adopted, would not only express its purpose in 
architectural terms but also be typical of Chicago, 
the most modern and, we believe the most ex- 
pressive of Twentieth Century America, among 
our cities. 

The building is designed to fit any one of 
several blocks on the east side of North Michigan 
Avenue south of the Drake Hotel, a district 
equally accessible to all sections of the city. 

The dominant architectural note in the com- 
position is, of course, the great cathedral church, 
thoroughly Gothic in plan and character and thor- 
oughly in harmony with our Anglican traditions. 
The nave is 92 feet high to the crown of the vault 
and is lighted by clerestory windows, which are 
40 feet away from the office-building walls. Ad- 
ditional light is brought into the galleries from 
lancet windows 20 feet distant from the office 
walls, while the memorial chapels and baptistry 
along the north and south aisles are lighted by 
skylights. High above the reredos at the east end 
of the chancel are traceried windows similar to 
those in St. Thomas’s Church, New York. The 
whole scheme of fenestration is shown on a pre- 
ceding page, giving a longitudinal section through 
nave and chancel. 

A tower, 50 feet square, arises above the cross- 
ing to the full height allowed by the Chicago 
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building ordinances. In the top story of the tower 
is located the Cathedral Chapter House, while one 
or more floors immediately below the chapter- 
house, as may be needed, are devoted to a church 
library. 

The Church Club is shown on the plan of the 
eleventh floor, above the cathedral. This plan and 
that of the gallery floor, show the amount of floor 
space which can be subdivided as desired to house 
the many activities mentioned above. 


It will be at once said that such a scheme is 
radical and does not express the Apostolic char- 
acter of the Episcopal Church. I believe that that 
is just what it does express, in the language of 
our day, for an industrial and commercial com- 
munity. 

Washington is building a beautiful cathedral 
overlooking the entire city, a cathedral costing 
many millions more than the building suggested 
in this thesis; but Washington is not and never 
will be a commercial city, and this scheme would 
be as out-of-place, as untrue, in Washington as 
would their plan in Chicago. 

A building such as here suggested, built entirely 
of dressed Bedford limestone, the Cathedral 
proper being of stone within and without, should 
cost, at current prices, approximately ($6,000,- 
000.00) six million dollars. 

Canon Talbot has told us that the Washington 
Cathedral will cost approximately $14,000,000.00, 
it is the National Cathedral in the National Capi- 
tal and is depending, for its completion, upon con- 
tributions from the entire nation. 

Here in Chicago, we have no such field to draw 
upon for funds. Ours is an entirely different 
problem for a strictly commercial city. 

In the accompanying sketches, which are only 
intended as a means of bringing out a_ possible 
solution for our needs, I have tried to express the 
dominant position of the living Church, function- 
ing in every branch of modern life and satisfying 
the inmost longings of starving souls. 

The following figures explain the approximate 
estimate of costs, based upon present prices and 


computed by competent and responsible structural 
engineers. 


Estimate or Costs, Basep On Current 
Prices Per Cusic Foor 





per. 
cu. ft. cu. ft. 
CATHEDRAL 2,520,000 at $1.10  $2,770,000.00 
OFFICE BUILDING 3,190,000 at 85 2,710,000.00 
TOWER 325,000 at 1.50 485,000.00 
TOTAL 6,035,000 at $5,965,000.00 
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LANSDOWNE MEMORIAL MONUMENT 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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Doorway to a House on 
Benefit Street, Providence 


(See reproduction of original drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 


O details of our early Colonial architecture have been more 
often photographed and sketched than those of the Colonial 
doorways in New England cities and towns. 


The accompanying sketch is typical of early American archi- 
tecture and shows with what skill and rare knowledge of form and 
good design the carpenter-architects of our early Colonial period set 


about their work. 


The doorway that forms the subject of Mr. Eggers’ sketch, as 
will be seen, is one of excellent proportion and the most correct 
design. Its artistic composition is greatly enhanced by the wrought 


iron newels and short hand rails placed on etther side. 
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“EDITORIAL: COMMENT: 


Monthly Review of Architectural Press 


N this issue, Mr. Egerton Swartwout contrib- 
utes the first of a monthly series of reviews 
of the current architectural press. 

Mr. Swartwout is widely known to the profes- 
sion of architecture. For nearly a quarter of a 
century he has been actively in practice. Asso- 
ciated with Evarts Tracy, he has designed and 
built a large number of buildings of importance. 
He is a Fellow of The American Institute of 
Architects, a past president of the New York 
Chapter, A. I. A., and a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Architectural School of Columbia 
University. Mr. Swartwout is also an honorary 
member of the Societe Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, and was awarded the Medal of Honor of 
the New York Chapter, A. I. A., in 1920. 

As an author, Mr. Swartwout has written “The 
Classic Orders of Architecture,” “The Orders as 
Adapted to Modern Architecture” and many 
monographs on architectural topics. 


What About 1922? 


RCHITECTURAL organizations in the East 

may very well take a leaf from the book of 

the Illinois State Society, and actively proceed 

towards the stabilization of the building industry 
during the coming year. 


What is the proper plan for dealing with or- 
ganized labor, and how can that plan be properly 


carried forward ? 

These questions have for more than six months 
seriously engaged the attention of architectural 
societies in the Middle West, particularly in Chi- 
cago, and while the achievement is not as satis- 
factory as everyone might wish, yet a forward 
movement has been made which would never have 
taken place had the profession in the Middle West 
quiescently ignored the menace of the situation. 

Many trade agreements will soon expire and it 
would seem as if it was necessary for architects 
to concern themselves with just what the condi- 
tions of agreements made for the coming year will 
be and prepare to meet them. 

There is no reason to doubt that what one sec- 
tion has done could be equally successfully done 
by another if the same amount of energy and un- 
selfish activity was shown. 

It is time to look the building situation square- 
ly in the face and to work actively towards better 
conditions in the future. 

The profession of architecture has grave re- 
sponsibilities in these important matters and the 
questions involved are no more important than 
in the East. 
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More Shadows and Straws 


ITH spreading headlines and the usual in- 

accuracy of statement, the New York daily 
papers have printed columns of Washington cor- 
respondence, setting forth the details of the dis- 
cussion in the Senate of a bill requiring that a 
farmer, experienced and practical, be put on the 
Federal Reserve board. ‘The expediency of such a 
course interests us only as a general reader of news- 
papers. What specifically interests us is the state- 
ment made during the debate in the Senate that 
the fee paid to the architect of the $17,000,000 
Federal Reserve bank building, is excessive, and a 
wasteful expenditure. 

The architect’s fee, in this instance, was un- 
doubtedly based on the rulings of the Institute, 
and it is therefore reasonable to assume that the 
Institute will consider it a duty publicly and em- 
phatically at once to take steps to set before the 
Senate and the public at large, all the facts and 
that the architect now so unjustly assailed was in 
the matter of his fee exactly following the rule 
made and provided by the governing body of his 
profession. 

A favorite “indoor sport” of Congress, whenever 
matters relating to building or architecture are dis- 
cussed in that body, is to misinterpret the true 
functions of architects and endeavor to show that 
the Institute in its general attitude towards fees 
is in the nature of a trust. 

This attitude is now many years old. It cul- 
minated when James Knox Taylor, then super- 
vising architect of the Treasury Department, was 
hectored by a congressional committee during the 
course of an investigation which proved that the 
investigators did not in the slightest way under- 
stand the matters they were investigating. 

Nor is it confined to Congress. During the 
early days of the Lockwood Investigation Com- 
mittee, Samuel Untermeyer called the then presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter to the stand, and 
unsuccessfully endeavored to prove that in the 
matter of fees the profession of architecture was a 
combination only less dangerous to the common in- 
terests than the exactions of contractors and build- 
ers. 

This journal raised a voice in protest at that 
time, and it now strongly objects to the misrepre- 
sentation made during the debate in the Senate. 

Something should be done about it. The pres- 
ent attitude towards the profession is a shadow 
on its good name, and is the straw that indicates 
the direction of the wind of popular misconception 
of the true practice of architecture. 

Will the Journal of the Institute, speaking for 
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its board of directors, take any action in these 
matters or through a competently directed special 
committee seek to refute in the daily press the 
oft-recurring slanders on the profession? Some- 
thing should authoritatively be done about it, and 
the responsibility assumed by the body whose 
rulings on practice and procedure are the basic 
causes for all of this loose talk. 
Architectural Engineering 

URING his criticism of engineers function- 

ing as architects, a noted British architect 
referred to this practice as “architectural engineer- 
ing.” It is actually engineering architecture, 
for architectural engineering is all engineering 
work done for, or under the direction of archi- 
tects. It comprises the design and detailing of 
the structural framework of buildings, as well as 
the planning, specification and installation of 
light, heat, power, ventilation and sanitation. 
The Department of Architectural, Engineering in 
Tue American ArcuHITECT AND THE ARCHITEC- 
tuRAL Review is conducted upon this assump- 
tion. The architect is, as always, the master 
builder and stands between the owner and con- 
tractor. He is the commander-in-chief of the 
forces marshalled to erect a structure; his princi- 
pal assistant is the chief-of-staff; the architectural 
engineer, the chief of the services of supply; his 





clerks-of-works and inspectors, the line officers. 
The architect throughout the ages has furnished 
something the builder alone cannot furnish, some- 
thing men need and which, when they receive, 
they greatly appreciate. It is more than the mere 
building of a house. It is an intangible thing. 
which one senses but can rarely define. This can- 
not be given by the man whose mind is absorbed 
in the osseous parts of the form and the material 
things which contribute to physical rather than 
mental satisfaction, however able he may be. 
Structural engineering made its first appearance 
in any standard dictionary about twenty-five years 
ago. Architectural engineering is not yet in the 
dictionaries. The first course in architectural 
engineering was established about sixteen years 
ago and the first students were young men who 
had entered school for a course in architecture, 
but whose interest in art forms was found to be 
inferior to their interest in purely structural de- 
tails. Primarily structural, the course of study, in 
architectural engineering now includes all the en- 
gineering features of building work. The develop- 
ment of this engineering specialty has helped and 
not retarded architecture. It relieves the archi- 
tect of much detail, and enables him properly to 
perform his function in the body politic, namely, 
to build pleasingly with due regard to fitness, 
service and economy. 





GARAGE OF H. BELLAS HESS, ESQ., HUNTINGTON, L. I., N. Y. 
HOWELLS & STOKES, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF TERRACE FRONT 


HOUSE OF DR. LYNN L. FULKERSON, RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF DOOR IN LIVING ROOM 
HOUSE OF DR. LYNN L. FULKERSON, RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL 
HOUSE OF DR. LYNN L. FULKERSON, RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL 
HOUSE OF ROBERT FEIN, ESQ., RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL IN DINING ROOM 
HOUSE OF CLEVELAND H. DODGE, ESQ., RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANTEL IS AN ORIGINAL FROM A HOUSE OPPOSITE FANEUIL HALL 
IN BOSTON. THE PAINTING ABOVE IS BY GILBERT STUART 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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STREET FRONT, HOUSE OF JUDGE NASH ROCKWOOD, 
WEST 246TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN FRONT DETAIL 
GARAGE ON ESTATE OF WILLIAM P HOFFMAN, ESQ., RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL 
HOUSE OF EDWARD C. DELAFIELD, ESQ., FIELDSTON HILL, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN ENTRANCE DETAIL 


HOUSE OF A. V. OLCOTT, ESQ., WEST 250TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN FRONT 


HOUSE OF JOSEPH BUSH, ESQ., RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF TERRACE FRONT 


OF EDWARD P. SCHELL, FIELDSTON, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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ABOVE:—DETAIL OF SERVICE WING OF A HOUSE ON 
ESTATE OF CLEVELAND H. DODGE, ESQ., AT RIVER- 
DALE, NEW YORK CITY 


ABOVE, AT LEFT:—DETAIL OF GARAGE FOR DR. T. 
DUNCAN BULKLEY, FIELDSTON, NEW YORK CITY 


AT LEFT:—DETAIL OF A HOUSE AT FIELDSTON, NEW 
YORK CITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


























NOTES ON THE 


The Lansdowne Memorial Monument 
By Cxiarence Witson Brazer, Architect 
HE general theme of the design of this 
World War Monument is the upholding of 
the integrity of the World by the Allies and in 
particular our own America and the men from 
Lansdowne. 

The earth depicted by a globe in full relief is 
guarded by four carved, victorious American 
eagles at rest with the olive branch of peace in 
one claw but on the alert with the arrows of war 
in the other. The supporting pedestal is crowned 
by a frieze upon which are carved the coat of arms 
of our country, alternating with the arms of our 
Allies, upon two garlands of twined laurel leaves 
symbolic of our victory. Interspersed are the in- 
signia buttons of the four branches of the serv- 
ices, the Army, Navy, Marines and Aircraft. 
Below the frieze is a cirelet of forty-eight stars 
representing each of our states. Upon the front 
face of the pedestal between two inverted palm 
leaves symbolizing heroic death are the names 
of our men who died in service, while upon the 
opposite side is to be found a dedicatory inserip- 
tion of the appreciation by their fellow townsmen 
of the great sacrifices made and the inspiration 
given to future generations. 

An endeavor has been made to make the monu- 
ment noble in conception, heroic in size, restrained 
in execution, and withal unusual and monumental. 


Architectural Details from the Office of 
Dwight James Baum, Architect 


OLLOWING a certain method of illustrating 

the work of the offices of architects through- 

out the United States, there is presented in this 

issue a series of sixteen full page illustrations of 

the architectural details from the office of Dwight 

James Baum, architect, Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. 

As will be noted, most of the work illustrated 
is located in that part of New York City lying 
West of Van Cortlandt Park. This rather un- 
usual tract of land has received the most careful 
attention in its laying out, and principally through 
the efforts of Mr. Baum’s office, the character of 
the suburban dwelling erected in this restricted 
area leaves nothing to be desired. 

While some of the houses have heretofore been, 
in part, illustrated in Tur American ArcuITEcT, 
the details presented have not been shown before. 
They represent the character of the work of Mr. 
Baum’s office and it is believed that they will have 
a large suggestive value. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Well in the Abbey of Sassovivo, Foligno, Italy 


HE Benedictine Abbey of Sassovivo lies 
among the hills about one and one-half hours 

(5 kilometers) from Foligno. The building is im- 
pressive. At one end rises the church with a low 
campanile and from it stretches a long and almost 
unbroken curtain of masonry behind which lie the 
conventional buildings. The ground on three sides 
falls steeply to the torrent far below. ‘The build- 
ings are now used by a farmer and within the 
gate is a scene of miserable squalor. The church 
and cloister, however, remain unharmed, and it is 
the cloister that forms the interest. 

In the center of the cloister stands a well built 
much later than the cloisters and which bears the 
date of 1623. The designer is supposed to be M. 
Piero de Maria. One is struck by the beauty of 
the iron work and graceful outline which the per- 
spective presents. 

Awards in Birch Burdette Long Competition 
HE Birch Burdette Long Sketch Competi- 
tion of 1921 for sketches of buildings or 

of an architectural character has just been judged 

at the Architectural League of New York by Mr. 

Howard Greenley, President of the League, Mr. 

Charles Z. Klauder of Philadelphia, Mr. Bert- 

ram G. Goodhue of New York, Mr. Birch Bur- 

dette Long of New York and Mr. Eugene Clute 
of New York. 

The competition produced some exceedingly 
unusual and interesting sketches, all of which are 
going to be on exhibition in the League’s rooms 
at No. 215 West 57th Street. This is but one 
of the many useful and very beneficial works that 
the League is now doing along with the policy of 
the educational program which has been mapped 
out. 

The prize winners are as follows: 
1st prize of $100.00 Mr. Kenneth J. Conant, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
50.00 Mr. Robert A. Lockwood, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Otto F. Langmann, 
New York City. 
15.00 Mr. Elliot L. Chisling, 

New York City. 


2nd prize of 


3rd prize of 25.00 Mr. 


4th prize of 


Six $10.00 prizes to: 

Mr. C. H. Nelson, Alfred University, Alfred, 
NM. ¥. 

Mr. W. H. Butterfield, New York City. 
Mr. John Wenrich, Rochester, New York. 
Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, Liverpool School of Archi- 
. . tecture, Liverpool, Eng. 
Mr. Lionel H. Piries, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Arthur G. Wilson, Montreal, Canada. 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY R. M. BLACKALL, 35TH HOLDER, ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 
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THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, SERIES 11. ‘ 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN. DETAILS 
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WELL IN THE ABBEY SASSOVIVO, FOLIGNO, ITALY 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY R. M. BLACKALL, 35TH HOLDER, ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, SERIES II. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN DETAILS 
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E. MAXWELL FRY, LIVERPOOL (ENG.) SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 





LIONEL H. PRIES, WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A PRIZE OF TEN DOLLARS WAS AWARDED TO EACH 
OF THE SKETCHES ON THIS PAGE 


BIRCH BURDETTE LONG SKETCH COMPETITION 





ARTHUR G. WILSON, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CLINTON H. BLAKE, Jr., of the New York Bar 


| HAVE emphasized many times in the pages 

of Tur American Arcuirecr and elsewhere 

the very great desirability of the architect 
securing a definite written contract from his client, 
before proceeding with his work. Curiously 
enough, within the last ten days, I have had sub- 
mitted to me two cases which led me to say a word 
of caution in this connection: If the architect is 
sufficiently interested in protecting his rights and 
placing matters on a business basis to secure a 
written contract, he should take such slight addi- 
tional trouble as may be required to make sure 
that the written contract which he does secure is 
in proper form and covers the particular work in 
hand. 

The ideal, of course, is for each architect to 
have a special form of contract adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of his own practice. The preparation 
of such a contract is not a matter of great difti- 
culty or great expense, and once the general form 
is prepared, it can be used repeatedly by the 
architect and readily adapted by him to the require- 
ments of his different clients. The standard con- 
tract prepared under the authority of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects is a good general form 
of contract. A contract prepared to meet the 
special practice and needs of each architect would 
be preferable, because manifestly no general form 
of contract, such as the Institute form, can meet 
all of the requirements of different architects 
with varying kinds of practice. If, however 
—and this the point which I wish es- 
pecially to emphasize—a special form of con- 
tract is to be used, it should be properly pre- 
pared and the architect should be sure that it does 
protect him, as it is meant to do, and that it covers 
the requirements of his particular practice. Un- 
less he is prepared, therefore, to secure proper ad- 
vice and have such a contract prepared in a pro- 
per way, he would much better adhere to the 
general Institute form of contract. 

The two cases to which I referred above are 
good examples of the damage that may result where 
an architect undertakes to prepare a special form 
of contract himself or to accept, without proper 
advice, a form of contract presented to him by the 
client. 

In the one case, the architect was employed to 
prepare plans for and to superintend the erection 
of a large public building. A rather unusual form 
of roof construction was a feature of the work. 
After the structure had been, as it was thought, 
completed, but before the final payment had been 
made or the final certificate issued, it developed 


is 
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that the roof and dome as built were defective 
and that this work would have to be rebuilt. The 
architect refused to give a certificate to the con- 
tractor, and required that the roofing be placed in 
proper shape. The contractor became insolvent 
and the owner undertook, under the terms of the 
contract, to complete the work and charged the ex- 
pense of so doing to the contractor. 

The work was properly completed in this way, 
and after the contractor had been credited with 
all sums due him and debited with the cost of re- 
pairing the roof, it was found that the total cost 
of the building did not exceed the original price for 
which the contractor had agreed to do the work. 
The architect, however, by reason of the contrac- 
tor’s default, was called upon to attend to the 
letting of the new contract for making good the de- 
fects in the roofing and to superintend the remov- 
al of the old work and the installation of the new. 
As the job was a large one, this additional service 
called for a considerable amount of time and atten- 
tion. 

Upon the completing of the work, the architect 
felt that he was entitled to receive in addition to 
his percentage on the contract cost, a payment for 
the additional time and services rendered by him 
in attending to and superintending the reconstruc- 
tion work made necessary by the default of the 
general contractor. As a matter of equity and 
on the basis simply of what would be fair, his po- 
sition under the facts in the case was entirely rea- 
sonable. It appeared, however, that he had signed 
a contract, without receiving advice regarding it, 
and that his rights and the rights of the 
client were accordingly to be governed so far 
as the strict legal side of the matter was 
concerned, by the written contract entered 
into. The contract which he signed was in general 
and so far as it went, a good contract. It covered 
both the client and the architect fairly on most 
of the questions which should be covered, but it did 
not cover the situation as between architect and 
owner, arising from the insolvency of the contrac- 
tor. 

If the contract had been silent with re- 
spect to the rules of practice of the Institute, 


it is possible that the situation might have 
been saved by reading into the contract in 
some way paragraph seven of the present 
Rules of Practice of the Institute, which 


provides that if the architect be put to additional 
labor or expense by the insolvency of the contrac- 
tor, he is entitled to be paid for the extra work and 
expense involved. The difficulty in the case to 
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which | refer is, that the contract in that case 
made specific reference to certain provisions and 
paragraphs of the Rules of Practice of the Insti- 
tute, such as article nine, covering the proportion- 
ate payments to be made and the time when 
they should be made, but did not make any refer- 
ence to paragraph seven. ‘The legal effect of this 
was to indicate clearly that it was the intention 
of the parties that only the paragraphs specifically 
referred to were to be incorporated in the agree- 
ment. This being so, it followed that it would be 
presumed to be the intention of the parties that the 
Institute provisions covering the additional pay- 
ment to the architect in case of the insolvency of 
the contractor should not apply. So far as the 
legal situation is concerned, therefore, the archi- 
tect has been placed in the position of having per- 
formed extra services of considerable value and 
involving a considerable amount of time, without 
having any legal right to request remuneration 
therefor. 

It is evident that, in the case referred to, the 
architect would have been better off, so far as the 
specific point of this extra work is concerned, had 
he signed the Institute form of contract, or prob- 
ably even if he had not entered into any contract. 
Had no contract been entered into, it might have 
been possible to argue that the established rules of 
practice of the Institute should by implication ap- 
ply, and that under such rules, the extra payment 
sought should be paid. 


HE second case to which I have reference is 
very similar. The architect prepared him- 

self a written contract, covering the services to be 
performed. He prepared preliminary studies and 
full-size details and working drawings, made nu- 
merous trips personally or through his office repre- 
sentatives to the scene of the proposed work in a 
distant state, and then was notified by the client 
that the latter had decided not to make use of the 
plans and not to go ahead with the work con- 
templated. The contract, as drawn, provided for 
the percentage to be paid to the architect, but it did 
not specify the instalments in which the payments 
were to be made and was in fact so worded, as to 
give some ground for an argument that payment 
was to be made only in ease the work was done. 
This was not, IT am convinced, the intention of 
either of the parties, and yet the written agree- 
ment will control and cannot be ignored. If no 
contract had been made, the Institute rules might 
have been applied, under proof of custom, or if 
the Institute form of contract had been employed, 
the point would have been covered. Indeed, the 
architect could have sued for the reasonable value 
of the work done, without proof of any contract, 
and upon proper proof, have recovered the value 


bo 
bo 


of the studies, plans and details. As the matter 
stands, he has jeopardized this right by entering 
into a contract which puts it out of his power to 
proceed simply for the reasonable value of the 
work done, and by failing to include in this con- 
tract the ordinary provision covering the method 
and instalments in which the agreed fee percen- 
tage shall be paid. 

I would not be understood as discouraging in the 
slightest the use by architects of the written con- 
tract. On the contrary, as I have already said, | 
have repeatedly urged the advisability, and in my 
opinion necessity, of securing in every case where 
it is at all possible to do so a definite written con- 
tract covering the relationship existing between 
the architect and the client. What I wish to em- 
phasize in the present discussion is simply the 
danger of entering into the written contract without 
taking the small amount of time and trouble neces- 
sary to secure proper advice and be assured that 
the form of contract adopted is fair and has no pit- 
falls which are not apparent to the layman. The 
architect can, without difficulty and at very mod- 
erate expense, secure from his attorney a proper 
form of contract which will not only protect him 
on all of the points covered by the Institute form 
of contract, but which will protect him on the spe- 
cial points made necessary by the particular char- 
acter of his practice and will be adapted to his 
own needs and requirements. 

If the architect deliberately decides that he does 
not care to have any contract, in the belief that 
to insist upon one will jeopardize his relations with 
his clients, it will be entirely logical for him to 
proceed with his work, without any contract pro- 
tection. If, on the other hand, he believes, as ar- 
chitects are more and more coming to understand, 
that there is too much involved to allow the mat- 
ter of his compensation and other rights and lia- 
bilities to remain unsettled and in a purely nebu- 
lous state, and decides to place his work on a con- 
tract basis, then by all means he should make 
sure that the contract into which he enters is a 
proper one and protects him as it should pro- 
tect him. If adopted upon proper advice and 
worked out with proper care, the contract will in all 
likelihood be the means of saving the architect 
many thousands of dollars, entirely aside from 
loss of time and misunderstandings with his 
clients. If it is adopted and used carelessly, how- 
ever, without proper advice and without its form 
having been carefully considered—if the architect, 
in a word, is not prepared to see that the contract 
is properly prepared, if prepared at all—then he 
would much better adhere strictly to the Ameri- 
can Institute form of contract or proceed on noth- 
ing more definite than the ordinary custom and 
practice of the profession. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


PON the failure of one party to a construc- 

tion contract to pay to the other instalments 
due him for work performed, the latter party (the 
contractor) has one of two courses open to him, 
viz: he may rescind the contract and recover what 
was due thereunder up to the date of rescission, 
or in the alternative, he may proceed with the 
contract and sue for the amount due. He can 
not, however, both rescind the contract and recover 
prospective damages. 

Ryan vs. Rodgers and Hagerty, 197 N. Y. A. D. 662. 
* * 


HERE the contractor properly performs his 
work and the architect, acting under a 
mistake, refuses to issue a certificate, the certifi- 
vate will be excused, where the mistake is of such 
a character, as to imply an arbitrary attitude or 
bad faith on the part of the contractor. Under 
this rule, in a case where the architect is not 
authorized by the terms of the contract to deter- 
mine that the delay of the contractor eaused a 
cement floor to break up, this refusal to issue a 
certificate on the ground that this was the case 
was a mistake which would excuse the non-pro- 
duction of the certificate by the contractor. 
Shine vs. Realty Company (Wisconsin) 172 N. W. Rep. 


750. 
* * 


RDINARILY, the architect may make his 
certificate on his own knowledge and on such 
evidence as he chooses to receive, without being 
bound by technical legal rules of evidence, but the 
fact that he ‘believes the contractor has failed to 
comply with the plans in one particular does not 
justify him in acting arbitrarily in refusing certi- 
ficates or arriving at decisions as to other partic- 
ulars of the contractor’s work. 


Lund vs. McClinton (Missouri) 205 S. W. Rep. 240. 
x * 


HILE an arehitect is not disqualified from 
acting as an arbitrator, because he is in the 
employ of the owner, if it appear that, in addition 
to his professional relationship, he has any other 
personal interest in the matter involved, which 
may conflict with his duty to act fairly to. both 
parties, the-situation is thereby changed and the 
courts will be more: inclined, in such a case, to 
hold that the architect is disqualified to act. 
Law vs. Toronto, 47 Ontario Law Reports 251. 
* * * 
HERE one architect is a silent partner, the 


certificate signed by another architect, who 
is an active partner, is sufficient. 


Board of Education vs. Wright-Osborne Co. (Utah), 
164 Pacific Rep. 1033. 


a 


HE term “working days” in a construction 
contract means days when the construction 
should be reasonably expected to proceed, weather 
conditions and the general character of the work 
considered. 
Contracting Co. vs. Kenmore, 171 N. Y. S. 673. 


* * * 


F an architect is familiar with the location of 
the property on which it is proposed to erect a 
building and prepares plans for the building, and 
it appears that the building cannot be erected on 
such property, because to do so would be in viola- 
tion of a municipal ordinance, the architect can- 
not recover compensation for the preparation of 
the plans. This is true, even though he were di- 
rected by the owner to draw the plans, if the 
owner, at the time of directing him to do so was 
ignorant of the ordinance and the architect did 
not draw the facts to his attention. 
Bebb vs. Jordan (Washington) 189 Pacific 553. 
* * * 


BUILDER agreed to erect an apartment 

house for the sum of $33,000. He sublet all 
of the work which was done by the sub-contractors. 
The sub-contractors filed liens aggregating $27,000. 
One of the sub-contractors sued to foreclose his lien, 
which was for lumber furnished to the job, and 
made the owner, the general contractor and all of 
the other sub-contractors parties to the foreclosure 
proceedings. It was determined by the Trial Court 
that there had been defective work done, which oc- 
casioned damage to the sum of $3,300. The court 
held that while the general contractor was respon- 
sible to the owner for the defective work and ma- 
terials of the sub-contractors, the latter were in 
turn liable to the genera] contractor, and that the 
$3,300 damage and loss occasioned by the defec- 
tive work should be apportioned among the several 
delinquent sub-contractors and applied in reduction 
of their respective claims, if it were possible on the 
evidence submitted to make such an apportion- 
ment. 


The Capitol City Lumber Co. vs. Charles Sudarsky (Con- 
necticut), 95 Conn. 336. 


*% * * 


WORKMAN who is subject to the will and 
control of another with respect to the man- 
ner and means and method of doing his work is an 
“employee” of the other man within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of Connec- 
tieut. If, however, the workman has the right to 
use his own means and methods and is responsible 
only for the result of his undertaking, then he is 
an “independent contractor” under this Law, as 
distinguished from an “emplovee.” 
Aisenberg vs. Adams Co., 95 Conn. 419. 








DEPARTMENT OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Founpations (Continued ) 
PILEs 


N those cases where it appears necessary to 
use piles certain preliminary information 
must be obtained by the engineer responsible 

for the structural design of the foundations. One 
matter that must be given the attention of the 
specification writer is that of the nature of the 
soil and another is whether test piles have been 
driven and, from the information obtained, what 
assumptions have been made. These factors con- 
trol the selection of the kind of piles and the speci- 
fications for driving them. 

Ordinarily these matters have been determined 
when the specification writer gives the problem his 
attention, yet he should know of the controlling 
factors in order that illogical clauses will not ap- 
pear in his specifications. 

Piles may be either of wood or concrete. If of 
wood they may be driven with the butt down or, 
as is usually the case, with the tip down. It is 
rare that architects will encounter soils which are 
of such a nature that they require piles to be driv- 
en with the butt down in order to prevent their 
raising after being driven and therefore cases of 
this kind will not be considered. If piles are to 
be of concrete they may be cast in place or pre-cast 
and driven with a pile driver similar to the method 
of driving wood piles. Piles of wood or concrete 
may be driven to bed rock, in which case they will 
act as columns, or they may be driven until fur- 
ther penetration is almost impossible, in which 
vase they assume true pile action. The specifica- 
tion writer should know just which piles are 
to be used and what function, as foundation sup- 
ports, they will perform. 

The following woods usually are used for piles: 
Douglas fir, spruce, cypress, Western cedar, East- 
ern white or red cedar, tamarack, longleaf pine, 
chestnut, redwood, white oak, burr oak or post oak. 
Douglas fir is obtainable in !ong lengths and is 
one of the most used woods for piles. Oak is 
rarely desirable for piles because of their weight 
and crookedness although, if they are available 
and length requirements do not exceed twenty or 
twenty-five feet, there is no objection to their use. 

Wood piles should be cut when the sap is down, 
from sound, live trees and should be close-grained, 
free of ring shakes, large and unsound or loose 
knots and decay. Peeling of piles must be done 
soon after they are cut. In other words, only 
wood of the very best quality should be used for 
piles and the specifications must be quite explicit 
as to inspection and rejection methods. The piles 
should have a uniform taper from butt to tip 


and a line drawn from center of butt to center 
of tip should, (a) lie within the body of the pile 
or, (b) if it passes beyond the pile the distance 
from this line to edge of pile should not be great- 
er than one-eighth of the mean diameter. Short 
bends are not permissible and long bends are con- 
trolled by the line measurements given in the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

The diameter of the tip rarely should be less 
than six inches and of the butt not less than ten 
inches. These sizes are determined by the en- 
gineering design in most cases, but it is well to 
establish certain minimum sizes, whether they are 
smaller or greater than mentioned above. The 
length of wood piles for building construction 
usually ranges from twenty to forty feet and, 
since this item is of. interest to contractors, some 
mention of lengths, minimum and maximum, 
should be made. 

Chemical preservation of wood piles should be 
given some consideration, even though piles that 
are constantly under water have been known to 
last hundreds of years. It is customary, in build- 
ing work, to neglect this point and, in the major- 
ity of cases, neglect would not be particularly 
harmful, yet it will do no harm for the specifica- 
tion writer to be posted on this subject. Where 
piles are to be used in salt water locations or in 
soil that has fluctuating ground water levels, and 
it is desirable to have the piles extend above the 
average low water level, preservation of some kind 
must be considered. 


The usual chemical preservative is a creosote 
oil, the character of which must be considered for 
each case. The piles that are to be impregnated 
with the preservative must be of good quality, that 
is totally free from decay or other defects of any 
kind. There must be’a sufficient thickness of sap 
wood to insure the proper absorption of oil to ac- 
complish desired results. As no general rules, 
other than the above, can be laid down the reader 
is referred to the Proceedings of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association and to bulletins is- 
sued by the United States Forestry Service, in 
which there will be found interesting discussions 
of this subject. The specification writer need only 
remember that chemical preservation is of benefit 
at times and should be considered when writing 
specifications. 

Mechanical protection of piles is of advantage, 
at. times, especially when chemical preservation 
is expensive and where metal plates can be ap- 
plied to the vulnerable points with ease and in an 
inexpensive manner. This subject has been con- 
sidered in bulletins issued by the United States 
Forestry Service, to which reference should be 
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made for detailed information. These devices are, 
however, rarely used in building work. 


Unless wood piles are to be driven in soft 
ground, where square tips are not objectionable, 
the tips should be provided with cast iron or steel 
shoes of conical shape, to facilitate penetration 
or else the wood tips themselves should be pointed. 
Metal shoes are desirable, especially in soil that is 
hard, such as clay or gravel. The necessity for 
shoes will be indicated by the results of test bor- 
ings or by previous pile driving experiences in 
the immediate vicinity 

In practically all cases the butts should have 
steel bar rings fitted in place to assist in prevent- 
ing brooming under blows of the hammer. The 
usual size is three-quarters of an inch thick by 
four or more inches wide. Inasmuch as brooming 
of the butts reduces the efficiency of the hammer 
the rings always should be used. 

The shoes and rings should be fitted in place 
neatly and adjusted correctly in relation to the 
axis of the pile. It is particularly: necessary to 
require that the shoes be fastened securely, other- 
wise their use will introduce complications more 
harmful than if they had been omitted. In all 
cases, the tips and butts should be cut square or at 
right angles to the axis. 


Woop piles may be driven by gravity ham- 
mer, usually called drop-hammer or by the 
steam-hammer. General consensus indicates a 
preference for the steam-hammer because of the 
lesser difficulty in all phases of driving work. 
Whether or not the specification should restrict the 
driving to a particular type of hammer depends 
on local conditions and available plants. In the 
final analysis the piles must be driven in a satis- 
factory manner, regardless of the particular meth- 
od used to accomplish this result, and in most 
eases the choice of methods should be left to the 
contractor. 

The specifications must require that the butt 
of the pile be struck over the entire surface by 
the hammer, for if the hammer is too small it 
will deliver the blow on an area smaller than that 
of the butt and cause the pile to split. Piles must 
be driven straight (unless they are batter piles, 
which are not often encountered in architectural 
work) and piles that change their position after 
driving has commenced must be withdrawn. 

At times piles are driven by means of a water 
jet but as this method should not be used in cities 
it is unlikely an architect will have need to specify 
this method. 

All broomed butts must be cut off. the butt ring 
removed and replaced and driving continued. 
Piles should be sunk at a uniform rate in order 
to minimize brooming or splitting at butt or tip. 
Further than requirements such as these the speci- 
fication writer will find it best simply to depend 
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on results and permit the contractor to accomplish 
them in the best way possible. 

It is, however, quite important to be rather ex- 
plicit in specifying the termination of pile driv- 
ing. Good piles can be spoiled very easily by too 
much driving as they reach final depth and some 
persons believe several final blows, after desired 
resistance has been obtained, will secure extra re- 
sistance or additional bearing capacity. As a rule 
this is not so; it is only true when driving has 
been done improperly and final resistance has not 
been obtained. It is necessary therefore, to speci- 
fy some standard or rule to determine the time 
when driving should be stopped. One specifica- 
tion reads as follows: 

“For drop-hammer; piles shall be driven to 

such depth that the last five blows of a three 

thousand pound hammer, freely falling fif- 

teen feet upon a solid, unbroomed head, shall 

not produce an average penetration per blow 

of more than one-half inch. 

For steam hammer; the following formula 

shall be used, 

S = WH/30,000—0.1 average for each of 
last twenty blows. 

S = Penetration 

W = Weight of hammer in pounds 

H = Height of fall in feet.” 

The piles, after being driven, must be cut off 
at the proper height to receive foundations. The 
cut-off should be made below the lowest level of 
ground water and, if there be fluctuations in this 
level, proper consideration must be given this fact 
in order that one may be assured that piles will 
be wholly in earth that is constantly moist. If 
concrete capping is to be used the piles should be 
cut off only approximately at the correct level, as 
preciseness is not essential. If wood grillage or 
stone capping is to be used it is, of course, neces- 
sary to make the cut-off at exact levels. If piles 
have been treated with preservative oil the cut-off 
must be given very thorough brush coats to assure 
proper protection. 

It is often desirable and sometimes necessary, 
to apply test loads on piles to give assurance that 
they are capable of sustaining the designed loads. 
Unless otherwise required, such as where build- 
ing laws require tests of a certain form, the tests 
should be made on at least two groups of piles at 
diagonal corners of the foundation. The nature 
of the test proceedings should be determined by 
the designer of the foundations and_the only fune- 
tion of the specification writer is to make sure 
that tests either are, or are not, wanted. 

In soliciting bids for pile foundations the speci- 
fication writer should call for bids per linear foot 
of driven pile that is driven in an acceptable man- 
ner. The approximate number of piles should be 
given and the probable number of piles in each of 
the various individual foundations. 


{ 
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CoNcRETE PILEs 


F concrete piles have been selected it is quite 
probable that one of the small group of patent- 
ed piles now available will have been selected for 
use. In such case a detailed specification would 
be somewhat absurd as it is not likely that the 


selected contractor would consider it unless it 
were a part of his own suggested specification. If, 
however, it has been decided that bids will be 


solicited on the basis of a contractor providing a 
sufficient number of properly driven piles to sup- 
port the designated footing loads it becomes neces- 
sary to prepare general specifications covering the 
conditions that must be considered in the prepara- 
tion of the estimates for the several different kinds 
of concrete piles. 

Concrete piles may be of two types, viz., pre- 
cast or cast in place, and if one of these types is 
not acceptable to the architect it should be so 
stated in the specifications. Judgment as to the 
use of one or the other type must be based on 
purely engineering considerations and the charact- 
eristics of the soil and, of course, properly do not 
come within the scope of the specifications. If 
bidders are to be permitted to select the type of 
pile they should be informed of the geological 
nature of the soil, water levels, and, if the in- 
formation given is based on test borings or on 
general knowledge and belief, resulting from pre- 
vious experiences in the vicinity. 

The specifications should cover the use of re- 
inforeing steel if reinforcement is deemed neces- 
sery by the contractor. The specifications for re- 
inforecement should be similar to those for general 


concrete reinforcement, which will be discussed 
in a later paper. The mix of the concrete and 
the placing of it are, in general, no different from 
that required for other work of a similar character 
(concrete columns), all of which will be the sub- 
ject of subsequent discussions. 

If test piles are to be driven before general 
placing of piles is commenced, or if all piles are 
to be driven, with test loads placed on certain 
selected piles, or groups of piles, such require- 
ments also must be given in the specifications. 

The specification writer should become familiar 
with concrete and wood pile construction through 
studying several of the available text books of 
value and, if convenient, he will do well to attempt 
the study of field work whenever possible. As 
piles are the foundation work it is quite necessary 
that they be used under the guidance of those who 
are, at least, somewhat familiar with the require- 
ments that must be met. The reader must bear 
in mind that discussions in this department have 
to do only with specifications and engineering 
phases are not within its province, except as they 
control directly the work under discussion. 

Other forms of piles, such as disk and screw 
piles, are encountered occasionally in marine en- 
gineering work but rarely ever in building con- 
struction. Sand piles have been used to compact 
or solidify soils on which broad foundations are 
to be laid. Since sand piles are not resorted to 
in architectural practice there seems to be no need 
of entering into a discussion of specifications for 
them here. This applies also to the disk and 
screw piles. 

(To be Continued ) 

















REVIEW OF RECENT 
ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 


BY EGERTON SWARTWOUT, F.A.LA. 


HE Journal of the American Institute of Architects 

I is, as the name implies, an official publication. It 
is, or it should be, an authoritative medium for 

the dissemination of matters of interest to the architec- 
ural profession and for the publication of technical 
articles of educational or historical value. It could, and 
should, occupy a position comparable to that of the official 
publications in the professions of Law and Medicine. It 
must then be somewhat of a shock to the laymind, or to 
any mind for that matter, to find prominently featured 
castles in Spain, etchings of dancers, moving picture 
films in the most ultra 
cubistic manner, all thinly 
spread on a background of 
pessimistic socialism. To 
be sure the castles in 
Spain may have a certain 
educational value as_ il- 
lustrations of contemporary 
architecture. But there are 
other strings to the bow; 
in fact a pleasant indoor 
pastime, more uncertain 
than put-and-take, is the 
generally futile effort to 
anticipate just what the 
little group of earnest 
thinkers will do next. For 
Example, we find in the 
December issue a column 
quotation from the Man- 
chester Guardian, the be- 
ginning of which would 
lead the casual reader to 
infer it was something 
aboyt G. K. Chesterton and 
about architecture; but it 
proves to be very little of 
Chesterton and still less of 
architecture and chiefly an 
adjuration to sing “Ho Ro, 
my nut brown maiden.” It 
seems a rather silly sort of 
thing to sing to any maid- 
en whatever her complex- 
ion, but still it is innocuous, 
which most of the quota- 
tions from the Manchester 
Guardian are not, so by 
all means let us sing Ho, Ro, and be thankful that 
the quotations were not from the Izvestia of Moscow or 
the New York Call. Also in the Bucolic style is an 
article on Thatch in Over, Middle and Nether Wallop 
and elsewhere, the quaint illustrations of which were 
probably secured from the little packets of pictures which 
were fastened somehow beneath slabs of ground glass 
and labourously copied by little Victorian art lovers. In 
quite a different key are the etchings of William Walcot, 
five of which are published in this number. However 
they may be questioned as restorations, they are wonder- 
fully pictorial and give a reasonably vivid, if exaggerat- 
ed, impression of classic days. A pageant or a stage 
setting from the hands of Mr. Walcot would be worth 
going miles to see, and I don’t doubt he could design a 
group of exposition buildings that for utter magnificence 
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Stairway, Independence Hall, Philadelphia (1750) 


would put all other expositions in the shade. 

R. Clipston Sturgis has an interesting contribution to 
the ever discussed question of professional charges on the 
cost plus basis, but the gist of the whole matter seems to 
be that there can be no agreement as to the best method. 
No two offices do exactly the same class of work and 
none do it in exactly the same way. If a principal does 
little of his own work, any fee or salary in his case 
would of necessity be quite different from that in the 
case of a man who did much. The flat percentage rate 
has doubtless many disadvantages and is often unfair to 
the architect and occasion- 
ally to the owner, but it 
is probably true that it will 
be generally found the most 
adaptable to the profes- 
sion as a whole. In public 
work it is the only safe 
method. 

The Architectural Rec- 
ord, November: In_ this 
number is featured the 
work of William Lawrence 
Bottomley, Part I, that is 
to say the article by Arthur 
Willis Colton has a great 
deal to say of Mr. Bot- 
tomley, his ideals, his work 
and his method of doing 
it, but has very little to 
say of the ideals, etc., of 


Lawrence Peck, Edwards 
Hewitt and E. C. Dean, 
the gentlemen who seem 
to have been at least 


equally with Mr. Bottom- 
ley responsible for the 
work therein illustrated. 
It is true that the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the article 
makes a brief reference to 
these gentlemen but the 
whole tenor of the article 
and the unusual absence of 
the architects’ names be- 
low the illustrations would 
easily lead to the inference 
that Mr. Bottomley was 
solely responsible for the 
design. Now in some instances this is not only permis- 
sible but just. Some of the work done by McKim, Mead 
and White is quite properly attributed to Mr. McKim, 
and it was generally understood that the work done in 
the office of Daniel H. Burnham was not all by Mr. 
Burnham, and these examples might be multiplied, but 
in the present instance there does not seem to be any 
justification to warrant such a distinction. Mr. Bottom- 
ley, I fancy, would be the last one to claim that there 
was. The whole thing is most unfortunate; unfortunate 
for Messrs. Peck, Hewitt and Dean in that they have 
been denied what is due them, and unfortunate for Mr. 
Bottomley in that he has, unwittingly of course, been 
placed in a false position. 

The Plainfield Municipal Building, which is a poor 
name, by the way, for a town building, is cumber- 








some and has a certain smugness about it that seems 
out of place; Town Hall would be better if it only had 


a hall to warrant the title; the Plainfield Municipal 
Building, then, has already had most favorable criticism 
in a former review. It is a very unusual and distinguished 
building and is another instance of the good results of 
a competition properly conducted. The Turtle Bay de- 
velopment is a good idea and well done. The two photo- 
graphs that are published do not give a very comprehen- 
sive idea of what it’s all about, but it has been very 
fully illustrated elsewhere. The Port Chester High School 
is hardly as successful. It is a very difficult proposition 
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Smith Memorial Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
James M. White, Architect 
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to design a building that is all glass one minute and all 
wall the next, and there are very few solutions that have 
been found. In the present building the contrast be- 
tween the brick and the white trimmings is a little violent 
and disturbing, and the building looks a little new and 
hard in spite of the good detail, but newness is a defect 
that soon wears off in a Public School and doubtless 
by this time it looks as if it had been built ten years ago. 

Frank Chouteau Brown continues his articles on the 
Tendencies in Apartment House Design. The plan of 
one of the apartments illustrated in Walton Place, Chi- 
cago, is novel and seems to have interesting possibilities 
but nothing was gained by reproducing the elevation. 

In the Portfolio of Current Architecture there is a very 
charming stair in a house in East 54th Street by William 
F. Dominick and some interesting interiors. The screen 
in the Dining Room, though excellent in itself is a 


peculiar feature which is hard to judge in a photograph, 
but the house must be extremely attractive in the in- 
terior. 

A. Lawrence Kocher has another article on the Early 
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Architecture of Pennsylvania. These are very valuable 
contributions to the literature of Architecture, and should 
be, and probably will be published in book form. One 
of the illustrations is a most unusual view of the stair- 
way in Independence Hall and is here reproduced. 

Mr. Charles H. Moore writes of University Instruction 
in Architecture. That there should be some sort of 
universal instruction in the Fine Arts everyone will 
agree, but who is to say how it shall be given. In the 
old days, and not so long ago, either, every educated 
gentleman prided himself on his knowledge of architec- 
ture,—he travelled, he collected drawings, he appreciated 
what was good, or pretended to if he did not, and even 
practiced in a dillitante sort of way. It was the right 
thing to do; it was the fashion, and it seems to me, that 
is crux of the whole matter. Can the appreciation of 
the Fine Arts be made fashionable or the proper thing, 
or rather can it be made popular? Possibly; but not 
by photographs, no matter how carefully they are mount- 
ed or cross indexed as Mr. Moore suggests; not by 
forcing upon the torpid minds of an uninterested class 
that all the styles naturally fall into three catagories, the 
trabeated the buttressed arch and so forth as Mr. Moore 
also suggests; nor by trying to tell a class of husky 
youths ‘that the Greek Acanthus is more pointed than the 
Roman when their minds are entirely occupied in spec- 
ulating whether or not Babe Ruth will make another 
home run. If it can be done, it will be done by the 
personality of the man who does it. If the instructor 
is popular, if he can talk well and hold the attention of 
his hearers, if he can make the thing interesting, and if 
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above all he has a saving sense of humor, those who take 
the course will come to like it and may possibly re- 
member a little of what they have heard. Of course | 
am now speaking of the general run of students and not 
of those few earnest souls who take their art with a 
capital A. The difficulty would seem to be to get students 
to take the course, presupposing naturally that such 
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taught in a University. It seems to me, if I could 
criticize such an eminent authority, that what he says 
is quite over the heads of the average class. Possibly 
when spoken in lectures and explained by photographs 
it might not be, but as a rule the professional talks way 
over the heads of those who listen and look wise and 
say “Yes, yes, of course.” In common parlance they don’t 


courses are elective. In my get it, but they don’t want 
own day nearly the whole From “‘The Journal of the A. I. A.” to confess that fact. I don’t 
class took Political Econ- think the average student 
omy, not because they were would understand or remem- 
the least interested in that ber the three general cate- 
subject but because Billy gories mentioned by Mr. 
Sumner was a_ personality. Moore; I don’t think the 
We all took History of structural truths that are 
Modern Europe _ because really so fundamental would 
Professor Adams made it interest him at all; nor the 
one of the few really in- points of detail. He would 
teresting courses in the be interested in the history 
University, and there were of the countries as expres- 
some that took Botany be- sed and echoed in their art; 
cause it was a snap. Which how they lived and what 
shall it be, personality or a they did and why they built 
snap course? And then as they did; and what a 
again it might be made Greek temple really looked 


compulsory,—I don’t see why 
not. In New Haven we had 
to take Philosophy, two years of it, and were taught 
that the thinghood of a thing was not an extended some- 
what, and other equally amazing facts; Cogito ergo sum, 
etc. Now I can’t but feel if we put in the hours of those 
two years in learning something of Architecture and the 
Fine Arts in general we would have been much better off. 
But we are getting far away from Mr. Moore’s article 
which gives somewhat in detail his idea of what could be 
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like; the color, the life; how 
climatic influences effect the 
design; the wars that were fought and what their in- 
fluence was; the spirit behind the great cathedrals; in 
other words, the history of civilization. I don’t think 
you can teach architecture, or an appreciation of archi- 
tecture, by looking at photographs of ruined buildings 
any more than you can give a boy an idea of Rome by 
teaching him Latin. Some of Walcot’s drawings and 
paintings, for example, unauthoritative as some of them 
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are, would give a much more lasting impression of 
what Rome was like than half a hundred photographs of 
the ruins or restorations of them. We are too often ac- 
customed merely to rattle the dry bones and think we 
see flesh and blood. I remember a day spent in the 
Roman Forum, or what remains of it, with the late Jesse 

Senedict Carter. In those few hours I learned more about 
what the Forum really was than I had ever learnt from 
all the books and photographs I had studied for years. 
The Architecture of the Past was once an architecture 
of a present, and if we are to conceive of it at all we 
must conceive of it as it was when it was. 

The Architectural Forum, November: A Corinthian 
order is not necessarily a good order, because it was 
built in Rome some nineteen centuries ago nor is a Doric 
temple necessarily of pleasing proportion because it was 
built in Greece, and simi- 
larly not all the work done 
in Italy during the Renais- 
sance was worth making a 
fuss about. A case in 
point is the Villa Cornaro 
which is fussed about con- 
siderably in the fourth in- 
stallment of the Villas of 
the Veneto and which is 
called a magnum opus of 
Palladio, “Scamozzi” says 
the article “properly deem- 
ed this one of Palladio’s 
most beautiful creations.” 
lf Scamozzi really said 
this, or if he really thought 
it, which is more to the 
point, his admiration for 
Palladio ran away with his 
judgment. As a composi- 
tion it is bad; a_ high 
square boxlike structure 
with two narrow lateral 
wings that from the side 
are extremely ugly; a 
superimposed portico, bad- 
ly proportioned and awk- 
wardly constructed, this 
portico not really being a 
portico at all, for the end 
columns are engaged” and 
form the termination of 
thin wing walls which are 
the sides of the portico 
and which are pierced by 
tall stilted arches. There 
is an isolated gateway 
which seems to serve no 
particular purpose, and 
another in the rear filled with iron work of the XVII 
century which seems complicated and shapeless, although 
in the article it is called “an achievement in wrought iron 
of such beauty that it somewhat inclines us to forgive 
the contemporary frescoes just alluded to.” The frescoes 
are not illustrated, but if compared to them the iron 
work shines as an achievement the omission was con- 
siderate. 

Harold F. Blanchard has an article on Ramp Design 
in Public Garages, an apparently practical solution of a 
modern problem. Smith Memorial Hall, a building for 
a School of Music at the University of Illinois is de- 
scribed at length and profusely illustrated. The illustra- 
tions are excellent examples of the value of good photog- 
raphy. The frontispiece, which is a view of the portico 
in sharp perspective, is a charming arrangement of light 
and shade. while another view from almost exactly the 
same relative point is bald and uninteresting. Exhibitors 
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in our next Architectural exhibition will do well to note 
these two carefully. A good decorative tree and effective 
shadows will do much, particularly if enlarged almost 
to life size and printed in sepia; in fact a casual visitor 
to some of our exhibitions might imagine he had lost his 
way and was in the forestry exhibit. A great deal of 
care was taken in the construction of this building to 
make it soundproof. F. R. Watson, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Physics writes at length on this subject. He 
is very frank in his conclusions and what he says is 
well worth preserving for reference—The Essex County 
Tuberculosis Hospital is probably practical, in fact Mr. 
Reuben H. Dockham, who writes about it, is quite sure 
on the point, but architecturally it is no better nor worse 
than most such buildings—Kilham, Hopkins and Greeley 
have a Recreation Building at New Holland, Georgia, 

the entrance front of which 
i interesting and 
would be better if the oc- 
tagonal porches on the end 
were not so insistent. A 
view more directly in front 


would show it to. better 
advantage. 
Peabody, Wilson & 


Brown show a picturesque 
house in Roslyn, Long 
Island, the general view of 
which is marred by a sing- 
ular looking rectangle in 
the grass surrounded by 
little Christmas trees. It 
may be the house was de- 
signed on the Hambidge 
theory and this is a last- 
ing record of how it was 
done—Alfred Hopkins’ 
farm buildings are always 
a joy. There are few who 
handle small work with the 
ease and charm that he 
does. The superintendent’s 
cottage in this number is 
not one of his best, but is 
very simple and pleasing. 
Stanley Parker has a bully 
little house at Belmont, 
Mass. It is a house one 
could live in year after 
year and not get tired of, 
whereas the tenure of life 
in a picturesque house may 
be a question of days.— 
Under the general heading 
Straight Talks with 
Architects, C. Stanley Tay- 
lor asks whether you will get your share? Apparently 
you won't, according to Mr. Taylor, unless you sell your 
plans as you would patent medicine or soap,—and as an 
instance of how to do it he tells of a prominent firm of 
architects filing plans for a large office building; shortly 
afterwards a new set of plans was filed by a younger 
architect and on inquiry it developed that the cost of the 
building according to the first plans was too much, and 
the younger architect, learning this, made a study of the 
plans as filed and revised them with the aid of a building 
manager and went with his plans to the hard headed 
business men who were in charge of the operation and 
annexed the job. Keen business acumen no doubt! and 
quite as well done as the soap man or the patent medicine 
salesman could do it. 
Of what importance is a little matter of ethics when 
you are after your share or somebody else’s? Decidedly 
these straight talks to architects are interesting, but the 
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adjective seems ill chosen. Now this is not a diatribe 
against efficiency or practical knowledge. If an architect, 
or a firm of architects, accept a commission to design a 
large commercial proposition it is their duty to exercise 
as much care in the study of the practical problems as 
they do in the study of the architecture, but there is no 
excuse for one professional man stealing the work of 
another. Of course, if the client was dissatisfied and 
severed all connections with the first firm and paid them 
for their services he was quite justified in going else- 
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where and the younger architect was quite justified in 
taking the work; but this does not seem to have been 
the case here. The average client goes only to a dis- 
tinguished surgeon when he has to undergo a_ serious 
operation, and if enmeshed in the toils of the law, he con- 
sults a lawyer who has made a specialty of cases of that 
kind, and he usually goes very carefully into the ability 
and financial standing of his builder, but he selects his 
architect because his wife’s cousin had a nephew who once 
knew John Smith an architect, who, for example, has only 
done country houses. They are very good country houses 
to be sure, but John Smith does not thereby qualify as an 
architect to do a large monumental building nor a large 
commercial one either. In all great eras in building the 
architect comes into his own, that is, the good architect 
The distinguished architects of the past did not 
get their reputation because of the size of their office 
force nor their ability to get work. The work came to 
them because of their talent and let it be remarked this 
talent was personal. The architect was really an archi- 
tect, a designer, a master builder. The future of archi- 
tecture here depends on the recognition of the architect 
by the client and by the public at large. If the client 
seeks he will find, but if he gives no thought to his 
selection, he can only blame himself if the results are 
barren. 

Architecture, November: In the opening article Mr. 
Ralph Fanning describes and illustrates the church towers 
of the Meuse. It is an interesting subject and makes one 
wish that the illustrations as well as the text were more 
fully developed. Dwight James Baum has some good 
pictures of Plymouth, and the Grace Dodge Hotel or 


does. 
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Hostel, as the panel over the door has it, is shown some- 
what in detail, and is a plain square sort of building with 
nothing about it to attract special attention but the two 
enormous doors which run up unmeaningly through the 
two lower stories. Edward S. Hewitt shows a house at 
Lake George, a simple comfortable sort of house in a 
charmingly natural setting; the wing with the enclosed 
porch is very good and would be better if the gable 
windows were a little smaller or differently shaped. A 
good feature of the house is the way it hugs the ground, 
the floor being only a few inches above the grade. Most 
houses are ruined by being stuck up in the air entirely 
unnecessarily. Old Lyme, an artists’ colony, has built 
a Memorial Hall and publishes it in this issue. A more 
careful study of the many available examples of New 
England colonial work would have produced better re- 
sults. Clinton Mackenzie’s office is a clever utilization of 
the upper part of an old building, but it would be in- 
teresting to know just what happens on the other side of 
that large fireplace in the niche which balances the small 
grate; an ornamental oil stove perhaps, or some secret 
receptacle for the storage of—well, what every architect 
keeps in the safe nowadays. It’s about all there is to 
put in the safe anyway. Mr. Jay Hambidge has a short 
article on Dynamic Symmetry and Modern Architecture. 
He says that he might say that architecture today is 
almost without proportion and that very few designers 
today know that the base of design is a certain element of 
formality which depends on symmetry, and that symmetry 
must be present before design can exist and further that 
the designer “may perform all the operations necessary 
with a string held in the two hands.”—We have all heard 
of things being so easy that they could be done with one 
hand tied behind your back, but Mr. Hambidge goes this 
considerably better. While Mr. Harding is scrapping the 
navy Mr. Hambidge scraps the T squares. It is rumored 
that Schrell and Brock and Eugene Dietzgen are quite 
bitter in their denunciation of this theory. But in the 
article itself there is nothing new, nothing that Mr. Ham- 
bidge has not said before, nothing but a reiteration that 
Greek design is the best and the Greeks used this method 
and therefore, etc. There is no proof, no definite state- 
ment, no examples of anything accomplished. In the text 
there is reproduced what Mr. Hambidge says in a hither- 
to unpublished drawing by Michelangelo. It is a plan of 
a rotunda, a church, or possibly a tomb, the only unusual 
thing about it being eight pairs of coupled columns or 
piers in a circle within the dome and a sort of square 
box in the center. It might be a crypt under a dome, 
somewhat like Napoleon’s tomb. The mysterious lines 
mentioned in the article are only the 45° lines by which 
the sketch was laid out. Mr. Hambidge could see thou- 
sands such in any architect’s office, without going to 
Florence to find them, There are also some fragmentary 
sketches of Leonardo da Vinci, which also show guide 
lines and some notes made by a certain Villard de 
Honnecourt; and a sketch plan which the article says 
is the Cathedral at Laon, and that this “is a rendering 
of the symmetry theme of the building” and that this 
sketch was all the architect needed to “at any time 
and to any extent reconstruct the original.” Now if 
any man could reconstruct Laon Cathedral or any Cathe- 
dral, or any thing at all from such a fragment as this 
he should give up architecture and seek a position as a 
restorer of fossil dinosaurs at the Museum of Natural 
History. The plan is apparently the plan of an octagonal 
tower with buttress surmounted by columns and with deep 
set arches with columnar reveals between the buttresses. 
It might mean something to Villard but it means nothing 
to anyone else and there is no symmetry theme about it. 
After the masterful exposition of the real thing by Mr. 
Kane in a late issue of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
ARCHITECTURAL Review, why lug in Michelangelo and 
Leonardo? 
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THE PLANNING OF AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 
STATIONS 


Illustrated by the Long Island City Service Station of the White Company 


By WILBUR J. WATSON, M. Am. Soc. C. E.* 


sign and construction of so-called “Serv- 

ice Stations,” or local repair shops, for 
use in maintaining automobile trucks are as fol- 
lows : 

1. Large unobstructed floor areas to permit 
the direct ingress and egress of the largest size 
trucks. The standard five-ton truck, manufac- 
tured by the White Company, is about 7 ft. wide 
and 22 ft. long, with a 
turning radius of 30 


r VHE general requirements governing the de- 
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2. Heavy capacity 
floors, capable of safely 
sustaining loaded trucks 


ik 


of the maximum size F ' — 
and capacity. 
3. Ample light, 


utilizing natural light 
as much as possible. 

4. Good ventilation, 
providing for the dilu- 
tion and elimination of 
gases produced by the 
combustion of gasoline, 
and, in extreme cases, 
providing for mechanic- 
al removal of the heavy 
gases which accumulate 
near the floor. 

5. The shop proper should be located on the 
main floor, eliminating elevators, and allowing 
maximum speed of ingress and egress. 

6. A basement should be provided where 
practicable to provide storage space, mainly for 
new cars. The basement area is used mostly by 
the sales department for storage, assembly and 
distribution. It is therefore not properly a part 
of the shop. 


* President, The Watson Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Main Entrance of the White Company Service Station, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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7. The local sales offices of the company should 
be located on the mezzanine or second floor and 
be provided with a separate entrance. 

8. The “Parts Department” should be pro- 
vided with a separate entrance for customers. 
Here are made all sales of parts directly to the 
public and the supplying of parts to the shop. 
It should be separate and distinct from the de- 
partments for Local Sales and Repairs. 

9. The Repair De- 
partment should be in 
four parts: the Inspec- 
tion Room, the Shop 
proper, Machine Shop 
and Tool Room, and 
Blacksmith and Radia- 
tor Repair Shop. 

10. The shop floors 
should be covered pref- 
erably with maple 
flooring, which furnish- 
es a comfortable work- 
ing surface and can be 
kept cleaner than any 
other type of wood 
floor. 

11. To allow proper 
working space around 
each car with sufficient 
aisle space for rapid 
movement of cars the Shop proper should have 
clear spans of from 70 to 75 ft. between rows of 
columns. 

12. The roof construction should be designed 
to give maximum light and ventilation at the 
center of the bay. The double saw-tooth type of 
roof has been found to be the most efficient for 
this purpose. 

13. All divisions must be capable of expansion 
and the size of lot and design of structure must 
be such as to permit of ready expansion without 
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sacrifice of working efficiency. 

14. Vertical clearances should be not less than 
13 ft. through shop doors, 11 ft. throughout the 
storage area, and 14 ft. under the trusses for the 
shop. 

15. Shop roof trusses should be figured to 
carry a load of at least 1,000 lbs. applied anywhere 
on the lower chords. 
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Inspection Room—The White Company Service Station 


The foregoing cardinal principles of design 
call for large ground areas, which requirement 
makes it impracticable to locate such stations in 
congested districts. They are being built, there- 
fore, several miles from the business center of 
the larger cities, it having been found that this 
is of only slight disadvantage. In general, a site 





Basement—The White Company Service Station 


is selected which is as near as practicable to the 
center of gravity of the area to be served and is 
at the same time, approachable by well paved 
streets and accessible to labor. 

Building codes in large cities generally class 
service stations with garages and insist upon fire- 
resisting construction, with fire walls separating 
the offices and Parts Department from the shop, a 
sprinkler system being installed throughout. 

The type of construction recommended by the 
writer, and used wherever permitted by building 
regulations, is of reinforced concrete fireproof 


construction of the beam and girder type for all 
parts of the office and parts sections with flat slab 
construction for the basement and main floor. In 
the Repair Shop are usually exposed structural 
steel columns and trusses, with timber purlins and 
two-inch wood sheathing, carrying a composition 
roofing. Walls are of brick, with factory steel 
sash for the shop, storage and parts departments 
and double hung steel or wood sash for all offices. 

The sprinkler system, although required in most 
cities, would seem to be hardly needed, as very 
little combustible material comes into these sta- 
tions, for most of it consists of wooden bodies 
and these are being fast displaced by steel and 
composition bodies. Furthermore, chemical ex- 
tinguishers are much more effective than water in 
fighting fire and these stations are all thoroughly 
equipped with such extinguishers. 





General Shop—The White Company Service Station 


DESCRIPTION OF FACILITIES 


HE percentage of trucks undergoing repairs 
in any given territory, to the total number of 
trucks in use in that territory, varies greatly, but 
ten per cent. is in general assumed to be a fair 
average. In some localities practically all of this 
business would come to the service station of the 
company, while in others much of the work is 
done by owners of trucks who have their own 
shops. The number of trucks to be provided for 
is therefore governed by the experience of the 
local manager. 

When a truck is in need of repairs it is driven, 
usually by its own power, into the Inspection 
Room of the Repair Shop through the truck en- 
trance, which has a bi-fold or sliding door oper- 
ated by compressed air. This door usually has a 
width and a height of 13 feet. Here an Order 
Clerk listens to the driver’s description of -his 
trouble and makes out an order for repairs. The 
machine is then driven to a designated part of 
the inspection room where it is carefully inspected 
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by a workman. If the necessary repairs are slight 
and can be made in a few minutes’ time the car 
is repaired immediately in the inspection room 
and is sent out without entering the shop proper. 
If the repairs are extensive enough to warrant 
putting the car in the main shop, the driver leaves 
the car and all loose equipment is taken from it 
and placed on a shelf in the Customers’ Equip- 
ment Room, or “jail” as it is popularly termed. 
This is a separate enclosure in the inspection 
room equipped with metal shelves and enclosed 
in a wire grille. After stripping the car of loose 
equipment one of the workmen drives it into the 
shop where it is assigned space by the shop fore- 
man. 

The system of placing cars in the main shop 
requires that a passageway be maintained at the 
center of each 75 ft. span. The machines are 
then placed so that they head away from this 
aisle, in which case benches are located along the 
sides of the bays; or, the machines head towards 
the aisle and movable benches are used. A work- 
ing space of not less than 4 ft. is provided for 
on all sides of each machine. This requires a 
floor space of not less than 11 ft. by 26 ft. for 
each five-ton truck. 

Approximately over the center of the engine 
I-beams are attached to the trusses. These I- 
beams carry hand-operated hoists for lifting en- 
gines and parts off the chasses on to small hand 
trucks which are used to carry them to the machine 
shop or the “parts-cleaning vat,” which is usually 
located in or near the blacksinith shop. A second 
line of I-beams is provided in one part of the 
shop for the purpose of lifting bodies off the 
chasses. 

Electric current and compressed air outlets 
are provided at frequent intervals along the lines 
of benches for trouble lights, drills, pneumatic 
hammers, ete. 

At the center of the main shop is a small office 
used by the shop foreman and by the requisition 
clerk. Pneumatic tubes connect this office with 
the parts department and the accounting room. 

One machine needs new parts. At the request 
of the mechanic assigned to the job the requisi- 
tion clerk makes out an order-slip for them and 
it is sent to the parts department. There a clerk 
places the articles on the delivery shelf between 
the shop and the parts department. Delivery 
boys on roller skates take it from the delivery 
bench to the mechanie who placed the order. If 
the part is too heavy or bulky to be delivered 
through the window, it is placed on a small hand 
truck and passed through a sliding door connect- 
ing the two departments. 

Many parts are sold to customers who come for 
them and the percentage is so large that there 
are special counters for this purpose. Such cus- 
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tomers have a special entrance where a stock rec- 
ord clerk determines from his card index whether 
the article wanted is in stock and its location. 
When the article is delivered to the customer the 
money, if it is a cash sale, is transmitted through 
a pneumatic tube to the cashier on the third floor. 
If it is a credit sale a slip is sent by tube to the 
credit man who approves the sale and returns the 
slip to the counter. 


THe Wiuire Company Service Sration 
HE service station for the White Company, 
Long Island City, New York, was designed 
and built in accordance with the principles describ- 
ed. It is in the Borough of Queens, about 2,000 
feet east of Queensboro Bridge Plaza and about 
1,000 feet from the Dutch Kills Canal. It oe- 
cupies a block 600 ft. long by 200 ft. wide, the 
building being 440 ft. by 200 ft. 

There are three distinct structural parts to the 
building: 1. The Office Section, having a base- 
ment and four stories, with provisions for adding 
a fifth story in the future. It is 45 ft. by 200 ft. 
on Thomson Avenue, with an angle about 55 ft. 
by 60 ft. along Mount Street. 2. The Parts De- 
partment, Machine Shop, Stock Rooms, ete., fac- 
ing Mount Street, having a basement and two 
stories, the length of which is about 335 ft. and 
the width 44 ft. 3. The Shop proper, which has 
a basement and one story, the length being 395 
ft., with a width of 150 ft.. The first and sec- 
ond sections are of reinforced concrete beam and 
slab design. The third section has a reinforced 
concrete flat slab floor, exposed structural steel 
trusses and timber roofing. 

The building site was formerly a marsh and the 
general level of the lot prior to starting construc- 
tion was about seven feet below street grades. 
Wash borings and other tests made it seem best 
to use a rammed concrete pile having an expanded 
base or spread footing. Timber piles could not be 
used because of the probability of a decided lower- 
ing of the ground water level in the future. The 
boggy nature of the site made it advisable to neg- 
lect all possible frictional bearing value on the piles 
for the upper 22 feet of their length. Rock was 
found at depths varying from 33 feet to 59 feet 
below the bottom of the building foundations. It 
was decided to drive all piles to rock when pos- 
sible and to have the least length of pile, when it 
was not practicable to drive to rock, 42 feet. 

Two difficulties greater than were foreseen, 
developed in the driving of the piles. The driv- 
ing proved to be much harder than anticipated, 
owing to the presence of a thin layer of cemented 
sand immediately underlying the mud. This also 
made the withdrawing of the cores difficult. A 
number of cores were broken and had to be left 
in the ground as they could not be withdrawn. 
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Plan of Second Story, The White Company Service Station 


This thin layer of cemented sand was not indi- 
cated by the wash borings, a common defect of 
such borings. It had a thickness of from one to 
two feet and under it was soft sand into which 
the piles penetrated one inch per blow of the 
hammer. 

The second difficulty was that the material 
overlying the mud, or bog, was more unstable 
than indicated by the borings. It was, in fact, 
so unstable that it was necessary to remove all ex- 
eavated material and bring in material from out- 
side the site for backfilling and, also, to reinforce 
the basement floor with metal. 


All piles were figured to carry a load of 50 tons 
each and were driven to a penetration of four 
blows per inch, using a No. 1 Vulcan Hammer. 

The nearest arm of the sea is about 1,000 feet 
distant and the ground water on the site stood 
about 10 feet above sea level, or from 3.5 feet to 
5.5 feet above the 
sewer levels. The ex- 
planation of this phe- 
nomenon appears to be 
that the site lies on an 
old creek bed, flanked a 
east and west by im- 
pervious strata and 
shut off on the north 


~ 
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4 ft. head, carrying a drop slab 7 ft. 6 in. square. 
The flat slab has a thickness of 9 in. reinforced 
four ways in accordance with the standard prac- 
tice of The Watson Engineering Company, which 
consists in using, in addition to the usual four 
bands of rods, continuous bands of rods in the 
center of the panels, located near the top of the 
slab on a line between columns; and in the lower 
part of the slab at the centers of the panels. The 
function of this secondary system of rods is to 
provide reinforcement against unbalanced loads, 
not properly taken care of by the simple four-way 
system. 

The office section and parts section are of 
ordinary beam and slab construction with brick 
exterior facing and suspended ceilings. 

The shop roof is carried on exposed steel 
trusses on 19 ft. 8% in. centers, 75 ft. span, 
double saw-tooth type, providing a clearance of 
17 ft. from the floor 
to the underside of the 


5 lower chords. These 
JE 2 trusses are figured to 
EBBG GREE GREE | carry a suspended 


load of one ton ap- 
plied at any point on 
the lower chord, in 
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by the fill forming 
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addition to the roof 
loads specified. Trol- 








Thomson Avenue and oy OH 
the roadbed of the 
Long Island  Rail- 
road, all of which act as a dam to hold back the 
ground water. This water proved to be very 
troublesome during construction, requiring con- 
stant pumping and proving to be a large item of 
unforeseen expense. 

The basement columns under the shop are of 
concrete reinforced with spiral-hooping. The 
spacing is 19 ft. 8% in. by 23 ft. 4 in. They 
range in diameter from 19 in. to 24 in., with a 


Transverse Section, The White Company Service Station 
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ley beams are attach- 
ed on which are oper- 
ated hoists to lift en- 
gines, ete., from chasses. Ten inch I-beams are 
used for purlins, supporting 2 in. wood sheathing 
covered with five-ply composition roofing. The 
original intention was to use wood purlins but 
steel was substituted at the request of the Bur- 
ough authorities. 

The basement floor is cement finish throughout. 
The main entrance has art tile floors. All floors 
in offices are 7% in. maple laid on sleepers bedded 
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in a carefully proportioned cinder concrete fill. 

In the Inspection Room the floor is of cement 
finish. It was felt that the limited number of 
employees in this room made the use of wood 
flooring less necessary than in the shop as nearly 
all mud is removed from machines in the Inspec- 
tion Room before entering the shop. 

The shop floors throughout are of 114 in. square 
edge, No. 1 Maple, laid on 2 in. pine sub-floor, 
which is bedded in 1 in. tar-rok. This floor has a 
light colored pleasing appearance, is comfortable 
for the men to walk on and is readily cleaned. 

The elevator service consists of one passenger 
elevator 6 ft. by 6 ft. having a capacity of 3,000 
Ibs. and a speed of 300 ft. per minute, and one 
freight elevator in the Parts Department 7 ft. by 
8 ft., with a capacity of 6,000 Ibs. and a speed of 
100 ft. per minute. 

Heating is by direct steam radiation, two pipe 


Power requirements consist of a total of ap- 
proximately 150 connected horse power in about 
15 separate motors for elevators, air compressors, 
sump pumps, boiler feed pumps, hot and cold wa- 
ter circulating systems, ete. 

The office lighting is the usual ceiling type of 
direct illumination, using standard reflectors of 
opaque glass, the intensity being approximately 
one watt per square foot of floor area. Base recep- 
tacles are located about every twenty feet for desk 
illumination, or machine operation. 

The shop lighting is the regular type for this 
work using enamelled reflectors. The lighting in 
the basement is about %4 watt per sq. ft. of floor 
area. The basement is served with current for ex- 
tension cords by means of plugs located in the 
columns about 4 ft. 6 in. above the floor. The 
lighting in the basement is figured on a basis of 
storage space and not shop work. 





Front view of the White Company Service Station showing Main Entrance and Entrance to the Inspection Room 


vacuum system, providing 40,000 sq. ft. of radia- 
tion. The heating plant consisting of two boilers 
of about 150 H. P. capacity each, is designed at 
present to burn anthracite coal with provision for 
future use of oil. The building contains 52 water 
closets, 26 urinals, 7 slop sinks, 18 drinking foun- 
tains, 49 lavatories, 14 double wash sinks, 4 single 
wash sinks, 8 shower baths, 4 wash racks, 1 parts 
cleaning vat, kitchen fixtures, ete. All wash rack, 
cleaning vat and floor drainage is handled through 
vil separators in order that there may be perfect 
separation of oil, gasoline and water, as well as to 
prevent the entrance of gasoline and oil into the 
city sewers. 

All electric wires are run in rigid metal conduit, 
embedded in the concrete or in the cinder floor fill 
wherever practicable. The switchboard is a five 
panel black slate board, 10 ft. long and about 8 
ft. high, equipped. with 12 breakers, I. T. E. “Au- 
toite” type, total capacity 2,400 amp. for light 
and power, ranging from 100 to 300 amp. per 
breaker. 


The Main Shop, Machine Shop, Stock Rooms, 
ete. are lighted in a similar manner to the base- 
ment with enamelled steel reflectors, the bottom 
edges of which are level with the lower chords of 
the trusses. The illumination is approximately 34 
watt per sq. ft. of floor area. The Main Shop is 
provided with outlets on every column and on the 
side walls opposite columns, at a height of about 4 
ft. 6 in. above the floor. 

The entire plant is also equipped with tele- 
phone conduits in order that wires may be pulled 
from the main telephone exchange on the fourth 
floor to any office or station in the shop. 

The building is also equipped with a sprinkler 
system throughout; all sash are steel sash; me- 
chanical ventilation throughout; pneumatic equip- 
ment with conduits to .supply compressed air 
wherever needed for any required purpose; pneu- 
matic tube system for transfer of papers from 
anv office to any other office: gasoline storage tanks 
and pumps. 

In the rear of the bulding are two reinforced 
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Rear View of the White Company Service Station, Showing Switch Track and the Ramps to Main Shop Floor and Basement 


concrete ramps leading into the basement and one 
timber ramp leading to the main shop floor. One 
of the basement ramps is used exclusively for used 
cars and garage purposes; the other is used exclu- 
sively for ingress and egress of new cars. The 
ramp to the main floor is to serve as an emergency 
exit. Leading from the street to these ramps are 
cinder driveways of temporary construction. All 
details are so made that extension of the build- 
ing to the rear may readily be accomplished. 


The bui.ding was started in July, 1919 and 
was completed in July, 1920. It was constructed 
by the White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to house 
the New York offices of the company, the New 
York sales offices and the Foreign sales offices. The 
design and construction of the building were in 
charge of The Watson Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Engineers and Architects. There 
were 33 separate contractors engaged in the con- 
struction work. 


FELLING A FACTORY CHIMNEY 


HE City of New York in order to build 

new piers on Staten Island acquired the 
property of Messrs. I. T. Williams & Sons, Tomp- 
kinsville, on which stood a factory chimney of 
perforated radial brick erected by the Alphons 
Custodis Chimney Construction Company in 
1908. 

The chimney had a height of 125 ft. with an 
inside diameter at the top of 7 ft. The wall 
thickness at the top was 714 in. and at the bot- 
tom was 2014 in. Being designed for high tem- 
peratures the interior lining, 4 in. in thickness, 
extended from the foundation to the top forming 
a 2 in..air space. To guard further against tem- 


perature effects bands of 314 in. by 5/16 in. iron 
were placed around the outside at intervals of 6 
ft. It required four weeks to erect the chimney 
which contained 37,000 radial brick blocks 
weighing 175 tons. The chimney stood upon a 
concrete foundation 6 ft. deep carried on 64 piles 
spaced 2 ft. 6 in. center to center. The founda- 
tion was built in five steps, the bottom one being 
19 ft. square with a thickness of 2 ft. The 
thickness of each of the upper four steps was one 
foot, the top step being 14 ft. square. 

The builders of the chimney took the contract 
to raze it for the city. Fortunately it was possi- 
ble to do this en bloc, instead of demolishing the 
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brickwork by starting at the top and removing 
it in small sections, an expensive and time-con- 
suming process. There was vacant ground on 
which the chimney could lie at full length and be 
taken to pieces at leisure. Plans were prepared 


to cause it to fall in a line which would 
take it near one of the buildings the 
corner of which was taken off to guard 


against any possibility of it being struck by the 
chimney while falling. The building was one of 
several to be removed for the proposed improve- 
ment so taking the corner off before felling the 
chimney was a precautionary measure taken as 
a matter of expediency merely because it was 
possible to do so at no increase of cost. When 
the chimney fell it did not touch the building but 
occupied the exact line selected in advance. With- 
in 40 ft. of the chimney was a city pier, the build- 
ing wall being nearly all glass, of which not a 
pane was broken. 

Two days before the chimney was felled two 
men began to cut away the brickwork from the 
top of the concrete foundation to a height of 5 ft. 
A section 8 in. wide was first cut through one wall 
at a point on a line indicating the direction in 
which the chimney was to fall. When the wall 
was cut through an 8 in. by 8 in. yellow pine post 
was inserted in the hole and tightly wedged in 
place. About 5 feet on either side of this post 
two others were set in the same manner after 
which the brick wall between the posts was re- 
moved. The removal of the brick wall was con- 
tinued away from the two outside posts until 55 
per cent of the circumference was removed. 
The chimney then had a clear opening at the bot- 
tom 5 ft. in height and extending through an are 
of 198 degrees, supported on three yellow pine 
posts. The middle post was then saturated with 
kerosene, firewood saturated with kerosene was 
piled around it and the other two posts were 
removed. 

The work started on Monday morning Nov. 
21 and at 2:55 P. M. on Wednesday a fire was 
started. At 3:50 the chimney started to fall. 
It went down as a unit until the top was about 
30 ft. above the ground, when it broke in two 
places but did not shift or slip out of line. The 
iron bands on the outside and the lining the full 
length made the chimney stiffer than is usual, 
for nearly all chimneys in falling exhibit a “whip 
action.” The force of the impact drove the 
chimney blocks about 214 feet into the ground 
and the mass was so disintegrated that only a 
few sections held together in circular form identi- 
fied it as having been a chimney. Many of the 
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bricks broke before the mortar gave way, the per- 
forations in the brick acting as keyways for the 
mortar which formed a solid mass with the brick. 

This method of felling chimneys is stated to 
have originated with the constructors named and 
the Tompkinsville chimney is but one of many 
that have been thus razed. 


American Concrete Institute 


HE program for the Annual Meeting of 

the American Concrete Institute to be 

held in Cleveland on February 13, 14, 15 
and 16, 1922, will be spread over nine sessions, 
two sessions a day for three days and three ses- 
sions on the fourth day. These will be divided 
into two sessions for practical problems on the 
job; two sessions for concrete products manufac- 
turers; one session on Roads; one session on 
Houses ; one session on Research ; two sessions on 
Engineering Design and Inspection. An active 
‘ampaign is being made to increase membership. 
The address of the Secretary is 314 New Tele- 
graph Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Standard Sizes of American Brick 


HE following sizes of brick were adopted 

as standard by the American Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1918. This will answer 
several requests lately received. 





Common Brick .......... 8 x 2% x 3% in. 

Pace Brit .....cccscess 8 x 2% x 3% in. 

Paving Brick ........... 3x4 x 8% in. 

Roman Brick ........... 12 x4 x1¥% in. 

Norman Brick .......... 12 x4 x 2% in. 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register 

HE thirtieth annual edition (1922) of 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register has made 
its appearance in a new form. The rapid in- 
crease in the industries listed made a bulky vol- 
ume with the former 6 in. by 8 in. type- page. 
The new edition has a type page of 7 in. by 10 
in. which allows of 25% more matter on each 
page. Instead, however, of this reducing the 
2800 pages to 2100, sufficient additional ma- 
terial has been added to make the total number 
of pages in excess of 2300. The work is valuable 
to all men who buy and sell anything, and every- 
thing, used by architects, engineers, contractors, 
material men, factories, mines, railroads, etc., 
and is also valuable for preparing mailing lists. 
It is published by S. E. Hendricks Co., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
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CuairMan Post: Gentlemen, we would like 
to have a short discussion of each subject after 
the matter is presented. We would like to spend 
fifteen or twenty minutes on this subject now and 
if any of you gentlemen have any questions to 
ask, Mr. Arnold will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. F. E. Davipson: (President of The II- 
linois Society of Architects) I would like to ask 
Mr. Arnold this question: if the Barber Asphalt 
Company have made any series of investigations 
on the practicability of having the roofs of our 
buildings built absolutely level, without any pitch, 
and then building up a roof to take care of those 
conditions. 

Mr. Arnotp: There has been a good deal of 
thought given that subject. I hardly know just 
how to answer that question. I think that the 
thought originated with a competing concern and 
I rather dislike to get into an argument as to 
the relative merits of material under various con- 
ditions of that kind, and I would rather not at 
this time get into a discussion that would bring 
out or entail me into the argument as to the rel- 
ative merits of the materials used in that kind 
of construction. 

Mr. Davinson: You say that idea was start- 
ed by one of your competitors. I think he started 
that at my suggestion. I made that suggestion 
to the Barrett Company about three years ago 
and asked them to investigate the possibility of 
building up a built-up roof that would be weather- 
proof on a flat surface. There are some reasons 
why a perfectly level roof is desirable, partic- 
ularly in certain industrial plants. I think it 
has proven very satisfactory. We have had a 
number of buildings built that way and never had 
a leak. The argument in favor of it is this: the 
life of any roof is the life of the volatile oils in 
your flux, is it not? Now if you can have your 
roof almost level and there is moisture, the oils 
are not apt to evaporate quite so rapidly; that 
tends to make your roof last a little longer. 

Another point I would like to mention here for 
the information of these specification writers is 


in regard to the uncoated roofs. Now I have had 
a very sad experience with the uncoated roof, 
without gravel on top. I made some investiga- 
tions in the case of two buildings of exactly iden- 
tical construction, one with the felt not covered 
with gravel, and the other, immediately adjacent, 
with the built-up roof with a heavy coating of 
gravel. I find that in the summer months the 
temperature of the upper story is very much 
lower under the built-up roof than it is under the 
uncoated roof. 

Mr. Arnoip: 
either case. 

Mr. Davipson: One is a Johns-Manville and 
the other a Barrett specification. 

Mr. Arnotp: Asbestos is known to be a very 
great conductor of heat units. That is a subject 
that is very interesting, too. There are a good 
many claims made for asbestos and some of those 
would stand a very careful investigation. In 
fact, I have suggested to our chief engineer and 
others of our organization that we have some 
tests made by disinterested laboratories along just 
such lines to determine from an unbiased stand- 
point just exactly what we could reasonably ex- 
pect from these various materials. 

Now speaking about that flat roof, do I under- 
stand you to mean, Mr. Davidson, that in your 
opinion we could expect a longer life from any 
materials used on a perfectly flat construction 
provided a waterseal is supplied? Is that your 
idea ? , 

Mr. Davinson: I mean this: in our Chicago 
climate I would say under normal conditions 
there would probably be three months in a year 
when the surface immediately close to the roof 
is moist all the time, so your roof is actually 
under water twenty-five per cent. of the time. 
Now just in so much as you are covering that 
roof with a film of water, preventing the evapora- 
tion, you are increasing the life of that roof. 
That is the general theory. 

Mr. Arnotp: I would question very much 
whether moisture to that extent on a roof would 
preserve the life of any materials. 

Mr. Davipson: I would like to add that the 
real reason for suggesting the flat roof is because 
in a great many of our industrial buildings today 


You mean they are built-up in 
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a building is built two or three stories high and 
designed for future stories. 

Mr. Arnotp: That is 
to get into. 

Mr. Jupp: (Engineer of Buildings, Illinois 
Central Railroad). It occurred to me that Mr. 
Arnold, in his talk, left out one important factor 
and that is the life factor. He put the reinforc- 
ing factor in there and left out the volatilizing or 
life factor. It seems to me an important factor 
that we should have something in that specifica- 
tion that would tend toward a long life. The II- 
linois Central has had some very sad experiences 
of disintegration of roofs under the rays of the 
sun and then, when they are disintegrated, they 
are blown off in the form of dust. 

Mr. Arnotp: I have always contended that 
a roof should be purchased with the idea of get- 
ting waterproofing. If a roof isn’t waterproof, 
it is nothing else and its life is dependent upon 
the quality and quantity of the material used. If 
I were buying a built-up roof tomorrow I would 
first ascertain the kind of waterproofing that 
would go in it and then I would get the most in 
pounds in that particular type of material for 
the money that I cared to spend. 

Mr. Jupp: The trouble with that is that the 
very materials that are waterproof are the ones 
that sometimes won’t stand the sun. 

Mr. Arnotp: Of course, when we are cover- 
ing built-up roofing it is pretty generally under- 
stood that any one of those materials will withstand 
the sun. I don’t say how long, and as I said be- 
fore, the embarrassing part of it is I didn’t want 
to get into discussion as to relative merits of 
materials available so much as to promote the 
thought that it was necessary to decide on one of 
those materials. 

Mr. Davipson: May I suggest for the benefit 
of our friend of the Illinois Central that I have 
often thought that the life of our ordinary roof 
is dependent upon how much dust and dirt is 
blown on top of that roof after it has been laid. 

I have had very unfortunate experiences with 
the uncoated roofs. 

Mr. Jupp: That is the kind I was talking 
about. 


a thing I didn’t want 


R. BEGGS: I will say a few words to you 

concerning general specifications, mostly 
where they affect general estimating and the cost of 
the work. The general conditions are the first that 
come to an estimator’s attention. I have found 
that most general conditions are entirely too am- 
biguous. They do not state definitely whether or 
not certain items are to be included. For ex- 
ample, the item of bond, which in itself is one 
and one-half per cent. of the entire cost of the 
work. Then there are such items as contingency 
insurance, various tests, fire insurance, certain 
allowances, ete. Quite often an estimator includes 
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many of these items by inference, when it really 
is not the intention of the specification writer to 
have same included. Invariably contractors in- 
clude in their estimate an item for contingencies. 
This is partially necessary because of the incom- 
pleteness or inaccuracies of the specifications, the 
contractor realizing that items will come up in- 
volving additional expense, which he must bear. 
These items sometimes become great hardships on 
the contractor; figures will be higher to some 
architects than others on this account. There are 
other uncertainties which the contractor has to 
contend with, which could be fully covered in 
specifications. For instance, in caisson construc- 
tion, water bearing soil or other difficulties may 
be encountered which are covered by general 
clauses in the specifications in such a way as to 
hold the contractor liable, no matter what the 
additional expense, where as a matter of fact the 
owner should in all cases bear the additional ex- 
pense of these unforeseen items. 

Then there is the matter of writing specifica- 
tions in such a manner so they will cover the 
different items that go into a building in their 
proper sequence; that is, start out with General 
Execavation—then follow with Trench Execava- 
tion, Concrete Foundations, Plain Conerete, Re- 
inforeed Concrete, Finished Cement Work—finish 
all conerete work and then go on with Brickwork 
and other masonry items. It often causes los of 
time and considerable confusion to the estimator, 
because of specifying, for instance, General Ex- 
eavation, Trench Excavation, and then proceed- 
ing with the Brickwork, instead of following with 
Concrete Foundations, ete. In eases of this kind 
the estimator must follow a system of his own 
instead of being able to follow through with the 
specifications as should be the case. The idea T 
wish to make clear is that in taking off Trench 
Excavation quantities an estimator would natu- 
rally follow with Foundation Concrete, for the 
reason that they have to do with each other. 

Many specifications are written in such a way 
as will necessarily add to the cost of building. 
For example, they require that concrete formwork 
be built certain ways and follow with consider- 
able detail as to just how this should be done, the 
estimate being made up accordingly, whereas 
contractors using their own method of forming, 
which may be just as satisfactory, would in all 
probability be able to build same at much less 
cost. Strength and workmanship, of course, are 
essentially a specification requirement. 

Unit prices are called for at times, the amount 
to be the same for either addition or deduction. 
This is not just, for the reason that at times it 
costs more to add than it does to deduct, and unit 
prices should be requested for addition and 
deduction separately: for example, wood piles, 
caissons, ete. 
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The time for completion of the work should 
be specifically stated, which puts competing con- 
tractors on the same basis. For instance, in fig- 
uring work in the Fall of the year one contractor 
may figure on heating materials and enclosing and 
heating the building, and another may figure to 
shut down the work until Spring. It necessarily 
follows that the contractor figuring to carry the 
work through the Winter would have a much 
higher bid. 

Another bad feature in specifications is the 
wording, ‘“Must meet the approval of the architect 
or engineer.” Just what does it mean sometimes / 
It is hard to tell. The specification should be 
definite as to what the architect or engineer will 
approve, and so clear that there can be no doubt 
as to what the contractor must include to cover 
the requirements. Specifications in this respect 
should not be so worded that the contractor may 
include something costing less money which he 
conscientiously believes will pass and then be com- 
pelled to furnish something costing substantially 
more. 

Concerning the matter of sub-branches: The 
specification should be written so a contract ean 
be drawn for the various main and sub-branche: 
separately. One of the most aggravating and 
nasty problems encountered in making up a bid, 
especially on large contracts, is that of the speci- 
fication which places a great many separate and 
distinct branches under one heading, such as 
Ornamental Iron, Miscellaneous Iron, Fire 
Eseapes, Steel Sash and Glazing, or Roofing and 
Sheet Metal. It requires a great amount of study 
and sometimes it is almost impossible to get the 
right analysis because of the different sub-con- 
tractors including items in their bids in such a 
manner that proper comparison cannot be made. 
Sometimes when time is short it becomes neces- 
sary to use a bid including all the branches, know- 
ing that same is not low. 

At the present time when everyone is work- 
ing to the end of reducing the cost of building 
construction it behooves us to consider our speci- 
fications more seriously as to costs, rather from 
the standpoint of practicability than that of 
theory. I have in mind a certain specification 
which concerns the pouring of concrete; namely, 
that of requiring slump tests, which clause reads 
as follows: “The consistency of concrete and mor- 
tar shall be determined from time to time by 
means of slump tests conducted by the engineer 
at the contractor’s expense. These slump tests 
shall be made by ramming samples of the mixed 
concrete into a steel shell shaped as a frustrum 
of a cone 12 in. in diameter at the base, 6 in. at 
the top, and 12 in. high. The steel shell shall be 
removed after the concrete is placed and the 
resultant slump in height of the mass shall not 
exceed an amount to be determined by the Engi- 
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neer from tests conducted at the site, and in no 
case shall the slump or drop in the height of the 
mass exceed 2 in., except for concrete to be used 
in thin sections, where the slump shall not ex- 
ceed 4 in.” We, of course, realize more each day 
the importance of the proper consistency of con- 
crete, avoiding excess water, as it affects its 
strength, but such requirements as I here cite are 
not practicable from the contractor’s and estimat- 
or’s standpoint. In this particular case where 50,- 


000 yards of concrete are involved it would mean 


an additional cost of possibly $100,000 or more. 
Furthermore if this specification were rigidly ad- 
hered to, the concrete would be of such a dry 
nature that it would be impossible to work it 
around the reinforcing steel and get satisfactory 
results, and the item of patching would be very 
costly. 

Specifications should be a matter of fact and 
not a matter of opinion. The one constant thought 
to be kept in mind is fairness to all parties. 

Some specifications include standard printed 
clauses which seem to be so intentionally worded 
that they can be construed in an architect’s or 
engineer’s opinion, which is usually final, to cover 
any emergency which might arise and are at times 
worked unjustly and unfairly against the con- 
tractor. A standard fair specification made as 
clear as possible so no questions can arise from 
the owner’s, architect’s, engineer’s or contractor’s 
viewpoint, conforming with a standard fair uni- 
form contract would be an ideal arrangement. 


E will now continue the consideration of this 

subject from the viewpoint of the Contract- 
or. Mr. Avery Brundage, Contractor, will now pre- 
sent his views on the Subject of Defects in Speci- 
fications from the Contractor’s Standpoint in the 
Actual Construction of the Work. 

Mr. Brunpace: Mr. Post and Gentlemen: 
Learning from the roll call that I am the only 
contractor here, with the exception of Mr. Beggs. 
and knowing, therefore, I am among friends, I 
feel free to diseuss specifications without with- 
holding any of my thoughts. 

Considering that nowadays most buildings 
are conceived today and wanted next week, includ- 
ing the preparation of specifications, plans, esti- 
mates, organization and everything else, TI hesi- 
tate to criticize any man’s work in connection with 
the building industry. However, there are some 
few things that we may say about specifications. 
In the first place, the average specification that 
comes into a contractor’s office is barely legible; 
it is made on a multigraph by the office boy or 
copied by a stenographer, about eight or ten copies 
at a time, and the contractor can barely read it. 
I think that is one phase that should be improved. 

Also, some specification writers should be made 
more familiar with the English language than 
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they are and also the common methods of punc- 
tuation, because sometimes a period or a comma 
makes a great big difference in dollars and cents 
to the contractor and to the owner. ‘There are 
various kinds of carelessness—punctuation, which 
| have just cited, omission of words, and also we 
encounter sometimes careless ideas. For instance, 
recently we had an alteration job in the sub-base- 
ment of one of the loop buildings in which the 
specifications called for all concrete to be mixed in 
a mixer operated by electricity. This job amount- 
ed to perhaps $10,000 or $15,000, and the cost 
of getting a mixer into that sub-basement might 
have been $25,000. Any contractor that figured 
he could mix that concrete by machinery would 
have missed the successful bid by about two 
hundred per cent. 

The specification writer should perhaps know 
more about the building business than the archi- 
tect, engineer or contractor. He has to cover all 
branches and provide the information for the con- 
tractor and do it for the ultimate good of the 
owner. Unfortunately, he oftentimes (the speci- 
fication writer) doesn’t know as much about some 
branches as he might. 

One phase of this has already been referred to; 
that is, the arrangement of the specifications with 
respect to union rules and regulations and trade 
customs. This is rapidly being remedied by the 
actions of the National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards, with which we are all more or less famil- 
iar nowadays. 

The specification writer should know trade 
names and what they mean. Mr. Arnold has al- 
ready referred to the necessity for that informa- 
tion in the specification. 

The specification writer should know what can 
be done. If he did, in many instances he would 
not use the language he does nor the figures that 
he does. For instance, a standard specification 
for years has been that red lead paint shall con- 
tain thirty-three pounds of red lead to the gallon, 
which is a physical impossibility; you can’t sus- 
tain thirty-three pounds of red lead in a gallon 
of linseed oil. 

The specification writer should know and real- 
ize the effects of some of the practices and pro- 
cedures that he specifies. He should not be too 
precise in his specifications, because he certainly 
cannot cover all the individual items in a build- 
ing, particularly a large building, and if he at- 
tempts to be precise and is yet not complete, the 
contractor has the privilege of assuming that he is 
precise and neglecting to estimate the things that 
are not specifically mentioned. 

Furthermore, in this same connection, a speci- 
fication writer cannot hope to cover every possible 
contingency in his specification. I have in mind 
a case that occurred some years ago in which an 
owner wished to waterproof some balconies that 
projected over the sidewalk and that leaked dur- 
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ing a rain or snow storm, on the pedestrians be- 
low. He contracted with a contractor to do this 
waterproofing, one who was not familiar with the 
uses of concrete as a waterproofer and not fami- 
liar with various other standard methods but 
familiar with the use of a low price, which seems 
to be the redeeming feature in many owners’ and 
architects’ minds. 

At any rate, he put about three-quarters of an 
inch of concrete on the floor of these balconies 
without making any special effort and without 
protecting it from drying out too quickly, and it 
dried out and cracked and the balconies leaked as 
much or more than they did before they were 
waterproofed. ‘The building owner refused to pay 
for this work and the contractor sued and unfor- 
tunately he secured the use of a more clever law- 
yer than did the building owner and that lawyer 
convinced the jury that the concrete did not leak, 
but the cracks did and he was, therefore, entitled 
to his money. 

As well as not attempting to be too precise, 
while that is not as common a failing as the op- 
posite of being too broad, the specification writer 
should not attempt to indicate or complete all of 
his specifications in one sentence, such as some 
that we have seen which state that the contractor 
shall include everything necessary to build the 
building, whether it is on the plans or specifica- 
tions or not. That kind of a clause costs the own- 
er a lot of money ordinarily, and it occupies a 
very prominent place in the contractor’s estimate 
in the dollars and cents column. 

A specification writer should be conversant with 
the adjectives contained in the English language 
and when he specifies that a ventilator should be 
sheet metal, he should state what kind of sheet 
metal, whether it is lead, copper, galvanized iron 
or plain iron and what gauge it should be. 

He should also specify, and be precise, in the 
kind of equipment, although he should avoid the 
direct use of any particular manufacturer’s prod- 
uct without the term “or equal.” I have in mind 
a certain specif ation which called for a steam 
specification in a rather large job without the 
use of the term, “or equal.” The first figures we 


got on this specification were $13,000. It was a 
small item in the heating equipment. It should 


have been a small item in the heating bid. When 
we, after some months’ negotiation, got the con- 
sent of the owner and architect to use another de- 
vice of the same nature and just as good and just 
as expensive, this man’s bid was reduced to slight- 
ly over $3,000 for the same thing that he wanted 
$13,000 for when he thought that he had it sold. 

Broad clauses, without relation to the plans, 
that appear in some specifications are very hard 
to figure, such as, “All exposed pipes and con- 
duits shall be encased in wire lath and plaster.” 
To figure such a clause accurately might take as 
long as it did to draw the plans for the building. 
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In other words, a complete layout of the mechan- 
ical branches would have to be made. It is impos- 
sible for the contractor who has to figure a job in 
a few days to do that and the result most cer- 
tainly makes for a great and wide variance in 
bids. 

One thing the contractor objects to, which may 
not be the fault of the specification writer, is the 
request for a great many alternates in a bid. The 
specifications will call for a price on the use of 
a certain kind of marble and another kind of 
marble and Caen stone and sand plaster. As a 
contractor it is my impression that an architect 
should have sutticiently accurate information on 
prices or should consult with some reliable con- 
tractor that he has faith in and get that informa- 
tion before asking some eight or ten contractors 
to go to the expense of figuring in detail. We 
had recently to figure a job which was asked for 
four different ways, which meant that our es- 
timate cost us in the neighborhood of a thousand 
dollars on that particular building. Fortunately 
we got the contract but some dozen other contract- 
ors did not and that goes into the contractor’s 
overhead and makes the cost of doing business that 
much higher and consequently reacts against the 
owner in the long run. 

The practice of specifying ornamentation rath- 
er than showing it, thus leaving it to the indivi- 
dual contractor to interpret just what is wanted, 
is a very evil one and it allows for a great deal 
of latitude in bidding. This is particularly true 
in plastering work and ornamental iron and cast 
work, and bids in these branches, which ordinari- 
ly vary enough, will vary two or three times as 
much as they should because the plans are not def- 
inite and it is attempted to cover in the specifi- 
cations what should be shown on the plans. 

Very often specification writers use standard 
clauses that do not apply to the job under con- 
sideration. Of course, this is the result of a lack 
of time perhaps, but the contractor feels that if 
he is compelled to read the specifications the 
specification writer certainly ought to be com- 
pelled to read them once, anyway. 

The worst thing of all, I believe, in the way of 
specification errors is the attempt to cover methods 
instead of materials and quality of workmanship. 
As a contractor I don’t believe it is the architect’s 
business or within his province at all to dictate 
how we shall do our work. It destroys the con- 
tractor’s initiative and compels the good contract- 
or to fall to the level of the average or poor con- 
tractor. I have in mind a caisson job where the 
architect specified the use of three inch lagging 
in four foot lengths with extra heavy rings and 
drums all the way to bed-rock. It would have 
been far better to have stated that the contractor 
was responsible for all settlement and allowed him 
to figure out what was necessary in that partic- 
ular location. 
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1 ran across a clause the other day that lL 
thought was a good one in this connection and 
that was, ‘The contractor shall be required to use 
proper care and diligence in bracing and securing 
all parts of the building against storm, wind and 
frost. He shall be his own judge of what is 
proper and if it doesn’t attain the end of protect- 
ing the building, he shall be responsible.” That 
places the responsibility with the contractor but 
does not attempt to dictate to him how he shall 
do it. 1 have seen specifications, for instance, 
for backfilling, which specified that dirt shall be 
thrown in in six inch layers, wet and tamped and 
followed by another six inch layer, so as to avoid 
settlement. If the contractor follows that pro- 
cedure and settlement results, I hold that he is not 
responsible for that settlement. 

Of course, there are lots of things done back- 
wards in the building business. One of them is 
the attempt to secure the best contractors on the 
lowest bids. Another is an attempt to bond all 
contractors when as a matter of fact the owner 
should be the one that is bonded. ‘The contractor 
puts his money into the building and takes all 
the chances and usually has to wait six or eight 
months for a final settlement and then sometimes 
doesn’t know whether he is going to get it, and 
the proportion of times when the bond should be 
carried by the owner far outnumbers that when 
it should be carried by the contractor. 

As a contractor, I am very glad to see an insti- 
tution like this body organized and studying the 
subject. The building industry is a business that 
never has been and probably never will be thor- 
oughly organized in any branch. One of the hopes 
of this last generation is the fact that there are 
more and more organizations, such as the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, studying 
the aspects of the business with an attempt to im- 
prove standard conditions, and The American 
Specification Institute should fill a great void in 
this industry. 

Of course, specification writers are being help- 
ed by the national associations of material dealers 
such as the Portland Cement Association, the 
Metal Lath Industry and the Face Brick Associa- 
tion in developing standards and cutting out dup- 
lications and making for better building at less 
cost. 

Mr. Davinson: Mr. Brundage suggested put- 
ting in the term “or equal.” I would like to 
know what the general reaction of that point is. 

CuarRMAN Post: Is your question a question 
of whether you should specify trade names or if 
you specify trade names, should “or equal” be put 
in 2 

Mr. Davinson: Yes. Now the way I do it in 
my own practice, Mr. Chairman, If I have a 
specialty that I want to use, that I know is satis- 
factory, and will do the work, I will name that 
specialty, but I will also name at least two other 
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specialties which will give comparatively the 
same service, then I will say “or equal.” Then 
when I come to closing up with the contractor, 
I will say, “Which are you going to use?’ I have 
never had a contractor refuse to give me what I 
ranted, because he has had his competition. 

I don’t believe in the blanket proposition of 
naming one specialty only and “or equal,” that 
is, without any qualification clause. If you name 
two or three articles, any one of which will give 
you service, that will give your contractor an op- 
portunity of securing competition, and will ob- 
viate the securing of this manifestly unbalanced 
bid that Mr. Brundage refers to from $13,000 to 
$3,000, and then when you actually close up you 
can always get what you want at the same price. 

Mr. Arnotp: May I say a word here? Mr. 
Davidson has exactly my idea in that respect, and 
the point I wanted to make when I proposed or 
suggested the idea of classification in our ma- 
terials, and I don’t think that the condition differs 
in other branches of the building industry, was 
that rather than specify we will say three, in the 
ease of built-up roofs, all entirely different in 
character, that we decide first of all what partic- 
ular type of material we want to use, then let 
anybody that may have those materials to supply 
bid on the work and eliminate all this guesswork. 
Why I have seen specifications in the case of roof- 
ing where a man might as well write, “Put a 
roof on the building,” because the specification 
covered everything under the sun. 

Sroretary CouGHien: I want to say that I 
have had a letter from one of our members ask- 
ing that same question and he apparently thought 
that we could give him the answer. He suggest- 
ed that he has used two schemes both of which he 
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found successful. One was that the specification 
shall be of such and such a type, definitely naming 
a certain specialty. The other one is to name 
three or four specialties and ask for separate fig- 
ures on each one of those and give the contractor 
the opportunity of submitting figures on any 
similar specialty that he wanted to submit. 

Mr. Davipson: I would also like to ask for 
the general reaction of the members here as to 
Mr. Brundage’s suggestion that the average speci- 
fication writer should be familiar enough with his 
work so as to keep out of his specification a re- 
quirement for so many alternative bids. A speci- 
fication writer who follows that practice doesn’t 
know his job, he has no business being a specifi- 
cation writer. 

Mr. Woopyart, (specification writer for D. H. 
Burnham & Co.): It may be the owner doesn’t 
know which thing he wants, perhaps he would like 
to have a choice. 

Mr. Davinson: My answer to that question 
would be this: If the owner hasn’t enough con- 
fidence in his specification writer he had better 
get another one that he does have confidence in, 
because the specification writer, or architect, can 
tell the contractor the cost in these different items ; 
he ean tell him near enough so that the owner 
can make up his mind which he is going to use 
and then write his specification accordingly. 

I would also like to say that I know Mr. Brun- 
dage’s statement is absolutely correct when he 
says that if a specification definitely specifies a 
method for doing work and the contractor fol- 
lows that, that he is relieved from any responsi- 
bility as to the success of that operation. That 
is a legal proposition that every specification 
writer ought to realize. 
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Disease In Cathedral Glass 


HE following item has once more started the 

rounds as a “filler” in the popular press. 

At least three years ago scientific men conversant 

with the facts published the truth but not all edi- 

tors who clipped the item about the “mysterious 
disease” have read the denials. 


Winpows Rurnep By DisEase 


York minster one of the most beautiful cathe- 
drals of England, famous for its glorious stain- 
ed glass, is in trouble. Some mysterious disease 
has attacked the stained glass. It takes the form 
of minute holes which in time deepen and cause 
the glass to flake. Some portions are as thin as 
tissue paper and crumble at the touch. No one 
knows a cure. 


The disease is merely chemical deterioration. 
Some of the glass was made at the time when lime 
was used as a cheap substitute for soda and pot- 
ash before it was known to be a valuable constitu- 
ent, second only to silica. Some of the glass was 
made with inferior potash, some of it contained 
too much iron and some of it contained too much 
sand. ‘Temperatures controlled today by pyrom- 
eters and thermometers were controlled a few 
centuries ago by the judgment of foremen train- 
ed in the school of experience. 

Materials were not proportioned with scientific 
nicety and accuracy. <A change of foremen in the 
factory supplying glass to York minster would 
change the quality of the material for a time. 
Even the best glass is slightly acted upon by alka- 
line solutions, by light, air and boiling water. That 
the glass supplied to York minster lasted without 
deterioration for several centuries, speaks well for 
the state of the art at that period. The cure is 
hermetically to seal the disintegrating panes be- 
tween two thin sheets of good glass. Unfortun- 
ately but a small number of panes can be thus 
treated. 


Chaloner Foundation Art Prize Awarded 


HE John Armstrong Chaloner Paris Prize 
Foundation recently awarded the first prize 
of $25 to Charles Costa while W. Stuart Leech 
and Louis J. Lucioni won second and third prizes 
of $15 and $10, respectively. H. Carlyle Leech 
and Alexander Geiss won first and second honor- 
able mention. All are students of the National 
Academy of Design. 
George de Forest Brush, W. L. Metcalf, Her- 
bert Adams and Charles A. Platt comprised the 


jury. 


French Architects Plan to Build Under 
Elevated Railways 


RENCH architects have recently submitted to 

the Municipal Council of Paris a plan for 
relief of the housing problem which the news- 
papers claim “has more ingenuity than senti- 
ment.” It is proposed to fill in the spaces under 
the elevated railways with rows of houses. This 
has been successfully tried at Vincennes. 
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Projected design for a bank and office building in San 
Francisco, California 


Willis Polk & Co., Architects 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains Upjohn & Conable, Architects, New York 


The Shingles and Timbering 


of this beautiful Old-English residence are colored and preserved with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The shingles are warmer than English tiles, and the coloring is much softer and richer, owing to the tex 
ture of the wood and the deep velvety tints of the stains. The stained timbers, in old smoky browns 
and dark grays that bring out the grain, harmonize perfectly and weather out beautifully. Cabot’s Stains 
are artistic, inexpensive, lasting, and the Creosote preserves the wood. 


You can get Cabot Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC., MFG. CHEMISTS, BOSTON 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 24 W. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO 
Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, “Quilt,’”” Damp-proofing, Conservo Wood Preservative, etc., etc. 








TUDOR-STONE-ROOFS 


Studied Craftsmanship, coupled with excep- 
tional material, an example on Tudor Stone 
on the Ford Gate Lodge, Roseland, N. Y.— 
M. M. Stillman, Architect. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ Service Department, ror Park ieamnies New York 

CHICAGO BOSTON 











Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone D. W. McNaugher 


Robert W. Hunt & Co., Engineers 
INSPECTION TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Fl HE IDEAL EXTERIO® WALL COVERING 
INSPECTION and TESTING OF STRUCTURAL 


BUILDING MATERIALS at ‘manufacturing mills. COMPLETE IN A SACK! 


SHOP INSPECTION of STRUCTURAL STEEL 





during fabrication. For full particulars write 
SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION and FIELD 

INSPECTION of STEEL and CONCRETE STRUC- WISCONSIN LIME & CEMENT CO. AMERICAN MATERIALS CO. 

TURES. Conway Building 101 Park Avenue 
LOAD TESTS of FLOORS, WALLS and Chicago New York City 

COLUMNS. ART STUCCO MATERIALS CO., Inc 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 12854 Oakland Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


























CHARACTER 


HE year just closed has been one marked 
by the wholesome conclusion of movements 
started years ago; movements the progress 

of which was at times so slow that the hearts of 
some men grew sick. 

An outstanding event was the Landis award in 
the Chicago building industries arbitration. The 
refusal of banks to loan money to contractors who 
refused to abide by the decision looms larger than 
the award; the organization of a city-wide move- 
ment of citizens to see that the award is lived up 
to is indicative of a highly satisfactory condition 
of the public conscience. The man on the street 
has learned the meaning of ethies. 

The building industries in New York City 
have adopted a code of ethics and quality is to 
be stressed. A contract is to be a contract animat- 
ed by the spirit of service. Owners, architects, 
contractors and building artizans are to co-oper- 
ate; perhaps not today, nor the immediate mor- 
row, but soon. The leaven is working. <A long 
step forward was taken when this code of ethics 
was adopted and given to the press. 

A curious phenomena noted in connection with 
business cycles is that when revival begins a spirit 
of exaltation, a resolve to improve the conduct of 
business is manifest. It has been termed “The 
Period of Religious Revival” and now that im- 
provement is manifest all along the line, we find 
men are not afraid to speak among themselves of 
ethical conduct. The Portland Cement Association 
at its annual meeting a month ago amended the 
constitution and by-laws so as to make member- 
ship in the Association “Contingent upon mem- 
ber’s product meeting the standard specifications 
for Portland Cement adopted by the United States 
Government and the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials.” Added evidence of a new era in 
business. 

It has been observed during the trying times 
following the war that character is the great touch- 
stone. It is not what men do in a large way, but 
it is their actions in times of adversity which re- 
veal their character. The downward curve on the 


graph of the business cycle is a wholesome thing 
because it goes down to the foundation on which 
sound business is built and when it starts upward, 
the air is purer. It is as though character, like 
the giant Antaeus, needs the strengthening contact 
with the earth to begin again a vigorous conflict 
with the evils always attendant upon prosperity. 

In common with the general advance of busi- 
ness along ethical lines the standing of industrial 
journals has become more secure. Readers have 
confidence in their favorite journals such as they 
never had before and look to them more and more 
for service in addition to that given in the printed 
pages. It is gratifying to note the increasing 
number of inquiries received by this journal, 
many of them from prominent architects, asking 
information as to how solemnly certain business 
institutions regard their obligations. The archi- 
tect may be familiar with the manufacturer’s 
printed matter, can tell about the material and 
possibly has listened attentively to all the local 
representative can tell him. He lacks, however, 
knowledge of the general business policies of the 
institution and this he feels the publisher of his 
favorite paper can supply, for whatever dealings 
the publisher may have had were with head- 
quarters. So the architect writes a letter, or sends 
a telegram, as he would to a close friend, confident 
that he will receive wise counsel. His question is 
always as to the character of the manufacturer or 
dealer, his regard for solemn obligations entered 
into and whether he considers without the man- 
date of law, that the act of a representative or the 
head of a department is binding on the company. 
This is an unlooked-for development in the pub- 
lishing business. It has opened an opportunity 
for service not previously realized. This service 


is always given and in most instances is valuable 
It is alvo of value to the manu- 
facturer in the great majority of cases, for the 
great majority of them do not regard lightly any 
obligation undertaken, whether entered into by 
advertising or sales department. 
all the way through. 


to the subscriber. 
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For Beauty and Endurance 


That much desired age-weathered 
appearance, which is true roof- 
beauty is gained by use of Mohawk 
Asbestos Shingles. They are ever- 
lasting — and of course they are 
fireproof. 


The heavy butt, the taper and the bev- 
eled edges give an artistic shadow-line. 


Mohawk Asbestos Slate Company 


Incorporated 


101 Park Avenue, New York 
Factories: Utica and Oneida, N. Y. 





Mohawk Asbestos Shingles are made 
in varied color tones and in numer- 
ous shapes and styles. Write for 
literature. 
































AUTOMATIC SAFETY 
LOCKS for ELEVATORS 


Nothing is left to chance or dependence on the human element in 
the operation of M-C-K Elevator Locks—because every function is 
AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 
The power is locked while the enclosure gate is open and the power 

is KEPT LOCKED until the gate is securely closed. 
Next - the GATE IS LOCKED before the power can be applied. 


All this is done quickly and automatically without attaching to 
the motive power of the elevator. The service is not slowed up. 
Increased operating efficiency results on all M-C-K equipped 





elevators. 
re m ARCHITECTS: Write for descrip- 
1% Anctitax tive literature and specifications. We 
RoHITeCT | will send list of famous buildings 
MANUAL | that are M-C-K equipped. 
| 


D 


| «882 | ELEVATOR LOCKS CO. 
_— Peoria, Illinois 


- another M-C-K equipped building 
Mutual Assurance Co. Building, Richmond, Va. 
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Correspondence 


Mr. Irving K. Pond, While Always 
Mindful of His P’s and Q’s, Ac- 
knowledges Some Careless- 
ness in the Matter 
of His T’s 


N the following communication recewed from 

Mr. Irving K. Pond, he very generously as- 
sumes all the responsibility for the error to which 
he refers. It seems, however, while Mr. Pond 
may be in a measure culpable, ut is only just to 
state that had the proofreading of his article been 
more accurately done, the error would have been 
discovered. Therefore, it seems that the Editor 
should assume some measure of responsibility for 
the unfortunate distortion of Mr. Lutyens’ name. 


—FHEditor. 


Editor, THe American ARCHITECT, 
Sir: 

I owe Mr. E. L. Lutyens, and Mr. Charles 
Moore and his public, and your public an abject 
apology, the which 1 am asking you to convey 
to them through the medium of your valued 
journal. In my review of Mr. Moore’s excellent 
work covering the life and activities of the late 
Daniel H. Burnham, appearing in your issue of 
December 7, I essayed to correct a typographical 
error which affected the spelling of Mr. Lutyens’ 
name, and I made the matter worse by forcing 
(inadvertently I must say) upon my esteemed 
friend, the noted English architect, an extra “t,” 
a mild little lower case “t,” which however, had 
a bit of a “kick” in for me, as I realized when I 
saw it in print, beyond recall. Please let this 
convey to Mr. Lutyens, and to Mr. Moore, and to 
the public, my deep chagrin that through an in- 
advertency involving the name, work, and intend- 
ed enlightenment of the respective parties, I 
should have exposed myself to the possibility of 
a humorously emetical reaction. 

Irvine K. Ponp. 
Union Scales of Wages and Hours 
of Labor in Ohio 

Bie Department of Industrial Relations for 

the state of Ohio has recently issued a 
report on “Union Seales of Wages and Hours of 
Labor in Ohio on May 15, 1921.” That section 
devoted to the building trades will be of great 
interest to those who are studying the wage ques- 
tion in the construction industry. The Depart- 
ment is located in Columbus, Ohio, and Mr. Percy 
Tetlow is the director. 





Dallas Architectural Club to hold Exhibition 


HE Dallas Architectural Club will hold its 
first annual exhibition of Texas work, in 

the Jefferson Hotel at Dallas, February 11 to 18. 
While this organization is one of the youngest 
of the chain of architectural clubs all over the 
United States, it has from the time of its organiza- 
tion been very actively concerned with the archi- 
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tectural development of Texas. ‘This exhibition 
will undoubtedly be one of considerable interest 
and demonstrate what a wide awake organization 
may accomplish by well directed effort. 





Annual Meeting, New York Chapter, American 
Society of Landscape Architects 


4 E annual meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter, American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, was held at the City. Club, Tuesday even- 
ing, December 13, 1921. The following officers 
were elected for the term of two years: Harold 
A. Caparn, President; A. F. Brinckerhoff, Vice- 
President ; Richard Schermerhorn, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer; Charles N. Lowrie, Member of Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

The Secretary’s report showed a substantial in- 
crease in membership of the Chapter during the 
past two years, which was more than for any 
other term since the Chapter’s organization. 

The report also emphasized the particular in- 
terest of the Chapter during the past year, which 
has concerned itself with the improvement of the 
New York City Park system, which has reached 
the lowest degree of etticiency experienced during 
its existence. The N. Y. Chapter, A. S. L. A., in 
seeking a remedy for this situation, has decided 
that the remedy would lie in the adoption of a 
City Charter amendment providing a more logic- 
al scheme of park administration. The N. Y. 
Chapter has recently circulated a printed pamph- 
let presenting their views on the subject and re- 
questing co-operation toward securing the passing 
of such an amendment. This circular has met with 
great success and many have pledged their aid. 
Copies may be obtained -from the Secretary, 
Richard Schermerhorn, Jr., 363 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. W. B. Van 
Ingen, landscape painter, who has interested him- 
self to a large degree in municipal parks and who 
recently made a careful study of the parks of 
Chicago. His praise of the Chicago South Park 
System was elaborate. These parks are maintain- 
ed in most excellent condition, contrasting to a 
very great degree with the New York City parks. 
The original plans and reports of Messrs. Olmsted 
& Vaux, who designed the Chicago park system, 
are faithfully adhered to, not only in form, but 
with a spirit of great intelligence. These men 
did not work in any feeling of conventionalized 
park design, but receiving their inspiration from 
the prairie landscape, were able to reproduce the 
spirit of the prairie in their composition. This 
spirit is understood and faithfully adhered to by 
the administration. The topography of the Chi- 
cago parks thus differs greatly from that of New 
York and the land is nearly level, the areas de- 
veloped in the form of plains rather than hills 
and dales. But the treatment is so that the maxi- 
mum of picturesque vista and harmonious com- 
position is realized. The climate of Chicago dif- 
fering from that of New York also, there is not 
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In many homes, particularly town houses or a. the space for the heating boiler !s very small and frequently 


adjoins the entrance hall. The IDEAL Type “ 


Heat Machine is admirably designed for plans of this character 


Economy of Fuel and Space 


“It burned 40% LESS COAL this year."—This state- 
ment froma granebel owner exceeds the tabulated results 
from hundredsof installations of IDEAL Type“A” Heat 
Machines — which average A FUEL SAVING OF 
ONE-THIRD. Besides this fuel economy, this reduced 
amount of coal reauires one-third less storage space, 
and caretaking. 


The Large Fuel Chamber holds enough coal to 
run without attention from 8 to 24 hours, depending 
upon weather demands. 

The Revertible Flues and scientifically propor- 
tioned surfaces absorb and utilize the heat, preventing 
its waste up the chimney. 


The Automatic Regulation prevents waste of 
heat by controlling the fire to supply the exact 
volume of heat needed—avoiding under-heating and 
over-heating.. 


The Ideal Insulated Jacket, dust-free and gas- 
tight, permits converting the basement into livable, 
recreational quarters. 


We offer testimonial letters from many prominent 
users. Specify and use IDEAL Type “A” HEAT 
MACHINES for NEW or OLD residences. 


Write for catalog containing test charts of FUEL 
ECONOMY and efficiency. 


IDEAL CType ‘A Heat Machine 


IDEAL products are nationally 


cc uc: AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Makers of the world-yamous 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiatcrs 


Sales Branches in All Large cities 
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the same range in plant growth as in New York, 
the trees in use being limited principally to those 
of the soft woods, such as willows, poplars, etc., 
which grow more favorably in that climate than 
they do here. The people of Chicago are more 
interested in their parks than the people of New 
York. 


New York Society of Architects 


IF TY members of the New York Society of 

Architects and their guests, took part in the 
December monthly meeting which was held at 
Hotel Astor in this city. 

It is usual at the monthly meetings of the 
Society, to have some well-known representative 
of a particular branch of the Building Industry 
to give a talk of his own special line of work. 
These addresses are not only highly interesting 
but of a distinct educational value to Architects. 
On the present occasion an address was given by 
Mr. Charles Lehman, President of the Dictograph 
Products Corp., explaining at length the develop- 
ment and manifold application in buildings of 
various kinds and otherwise of the dictograph. 

At the regular business meeting following, Vice- 
President Loth of Troy, commented on the failure 
of the Legislature at its last session to pass the 
Architeets’ Registration Bill, and gave assurance 
that an effort would be made at the next session 
to pass the Bill. There is hope of success. 

Henry B. Hertz, on being called upon, took 
occasion to emphasize the evils resulting from the 
present system of conducting Architectural com- 
petition, which he characterized as unparalleled 
and almost incredible. Fully substantiating his 
view of the matter by facts within his own ex- 
perience and observation, Mr. Hertz closed by 
moving a resolution that a committee of three be 
appointed to draft a brochure on competitions, 
setting forth the unfairness to the Architect of 
the present system and giving general information 
to the public and to associations and private indi- 
viduals who desire to secure the services of com- 
petent architects, especially for the construction 
of memorials and public buildings. After extend- 
ed discussion this resolution was passed. 

Vice-President A. Fischer, called attention to 
the chaotic and backward condition in the Build- 
ing Departments of some of the Boroughs in the 
matter of issuing permits; and on his resolution 
it was decided that a committee be appointed to 
call at the Building Department of the various 
Boroughs to sscertain under what methods these 
Departments are working in filing of plans and 
applications, examining same, and granting per- 
mits, with a view to establishing a uniform sys- 
tem and thereby avoiding much unnecessary labor 
and at the same time helping the department in 
furnishing permits. The bill of Supt. Kleinert 
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providing for the licensing of Superintendents of 
Construction met with the approval of the meet- 
ing, and was referred to the committee on Legis- 
lation. 





Convention of the American 
Concrete Institute 


HE annual convention of the American Con- 

crete Institute will this year be held in 
Cleveland, February 13-16, 1922, both inclusive. 
The technical activities of the Institute will be 
thoroughly reviewed, and a program has been out- 
lined that will cover the discussion of many im- 
portant features confronting the concrete industry 
in this country. 





Building In 1922 


New Record In Building should be estab- 
lished in 1922 states the Engineering News- 
Record in a recent issue. It will be established if 
construction interests in each city get together, 
cut out passing the buck, get prices down to where 
they are fair and reasonable and then make a 
united drive through the local press to educate 
the public concerning the real facts and convince 
the public of the safety in the building field. 

If prices are not right, if some one interest is 
holding an ace up its sleeve, if contractors are 
trying to beat down labor without reducing service 
charges to the builder, if labor is trying to keep 
up wages regardless of the value of the service 
exchanged for wages, a publicity campaign urg- 
ing “Build Now” is money thrown away. In 
most localities conditions are favorable to many 
kinds of construction work and in these localities 
the construction industry, acting along the line of 
the construction program recommended by the 
National Conference on Unemployment, can get 
results through a united advertising and publicity 
drive in local newspapers. 





Building Shows Increase 


EW construction throughout the country in 
the first ten months of this year nearly 
equals construction for the whole of last year, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The Chamber’s conclusions 
are based on figures from forty-four important 
cities reporting $603,000,000 in new construction. 
For the year 1920, the total reported by the same 
cities was only a little more. 

The estimated cost of all construction in the 
forty-four cities in the ten months was placed by 
the Chamber at $722,000,000, divided as follows: 
Residential, $349,000,000; non-residential, $254.- 
000,000, and alterations and special construction, 
$119,000,000. . 
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Sanitary - Permanent 


By using Lincrusta-Walton as a wall covering for 
the bath, the kitchen and the pantry, three essential 
qualities are obtained that are not to be found in 
most other products used for this purpose. 

It is absolutely sanitary for it can be washed as thor- 
oughly and as satisfactorily as tile. 

It is absolutely waterproof and no water can pene- 
trate it. 
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It can also be enameled any desired color or tint to 
harmonize with the decorative scheme or to relieve mmr rr pe 
the glare that comes from a pure white surface. 

The pattern shown is that of the conventional tile 
but any Lincrusta-Walton design can be treated in 
the same way. 











ADA TATAATADANAAARAAEA 


Lincrusta-Walton should be used as a wall covering 
wherever permanance coupled with harmonious design, is 
desired. 





Samples will gladly be sent so that you may see both 
the character of the material and the beauty of the 
relief pattern. 


Lincrusta-Walton Company 
Hackensack, N. J. 









































PERSONALS 


Anderson & Tingle, architects, have moved their 
offices in Evansville, Ind., to 108 Upper Fourth 
Street, that city. 

Henry A. Kulas, architect, is now practicing 
his profession in oftices at Sixth and Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wyckoff & White, architects, of Salinas, Cal., 
have opened an oftice in the Growers Bank Build- 
ing, San Jose, that state. 





Rollin ©. Chapin, architect, has removed his 
office from 55 South 8th Street to 1624 Harmon 
Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Leonard S. Henry, architect, wishes to an- 
nounce the removal of his office to 36 East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


A. H. MecCulloh, architect, has moved his archi- 
tectural office from Walnut Park to 1131 North- 
western Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

E. A. Winther, architect, has opened offices in 
Sheboygan, Wis., and will be associated with Ed- 
ward A. Juul, architect and engineer. 


Jones & Roessle, architects, have removed their 
architectural office from 1025 Maison Blanche 
Building to Suite 817 Maison Blanche Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


Announcement is made that W. L. Woolette, 
architect, has moved his office from 215 Wright- 
Callender Building to 1211 Pacific Mutual Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Birch Burdette Long announces that he has 
removed his architectural studio from 400 West 
Twenty-third Street to 36 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 





W. Asa Hudson, architect, who has been prac- 


ticing architecture at Santa Monica, Cal., with 
offices at 1105 Sixth Street, has opened a branch 


office at Beverly Drive and Burton Way, Beverly 
Hills, that state. 


Edwin 8. Coy and Ralph M. Rice are pleased 
to announce the establishment of a partnership 
for the general practice of architecture under the 
firm name of Coy & Rice, at 297 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


H. I. Feldman, architect, announces the open- 
ing of his new offices for the professional practice 
of architecture at 17 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. Manufacturers are requested to 
send catalogs and samples. 


Boyd, Abel & Gugert, architects, have removed 
their offices to the Otis Building, 112 South 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The Structural Service 
Bureau with which the foregoing and associates 
are connected, has also removed to the same ad- 
dress. 


It is announced that Edw. L. Taylor, architect, 
of Edwin Bergstrom’s office, Citizens National 
Bank building, Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
granted a certificate to practice architecture by 
the California State Board of Architecture, South- 
ern Division. 


Labrode & Bullard, architects, announce their 
removal to the new Olympia Building, 888 Pur- 
chase Street, New Bedford, Mass., where they will 
be associated, as in the past, with Fred W. Greene, 
Jr., Real Estate, in the suite of offices numbered 
501 and 502. 


Isaac Menline, engineer of design and construc- 
tion for the Garment Center Capitol Buildings, 
New York City, and for several years prior there- 
to assistant engineer in the Bureau of Buildings, 
Manhattan, wishes to announce that he has opened 
an office for the practice of engineering at 112 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Frank A. Azzarello and Julius S. Klein, archi- 
tects, announce their association for the practice 
of architecture, under the firm name of Azzarello 
& Klein. Offices have been established in the 
Haltnorth Building, 2573 East Fifty-fifth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, where they are desirous of re- 
ceiving manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 


William J. Dilthey has recently moved his office 
from 1 Union Square West to 120 Liberty Street, 
New York City. He has built up a general prac- 
tice in all classes of buildings among the best in 
New York City. As treasurer of the Brooklyn 
Chapter of The American Institute of Architects 
and secretary of the Department of Architecture 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and a delegate to The American Institute of Fine 
Arts, Mr. Dilthey is inviting the co-operation, in 
this reconstruction period, for the furtherance of 
architecture along various lines of endeavor. 
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